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LOOKING AHEAD 


HE gap between ideals and achievement is always so great 
oe dee a cautious man hesitates to set forth his ideals publicly 
lest events should make him look ridiculous. But such caution 
has an enervating effect on energy and enthusiasm; it is a sign of 
timidity, not of prudence. We need to look forward and think 
great things; we need an objective bigger than our careful cal- 
culations; and then, if vision is combined with practical common 
sense, a little will be accomplished and some progress made. No 
harm, then, can come from reflexion on the task ahead in a spirit 
of high hope. 

The Church is summoning us at present to rouse ourselves 
up and gather our forces together, in order to face present prob- 
lems and future tasks with renewed faith, fresh hope and 
greater generosity. The idea of a Council and the preparations 
for it show that it is going to be a kind of vast spiritual retreat 
for the Church. The Church is pausing to reflect on her life and 
mission, to renew her insight into the truths of the faith, and to 
make resolutions aimed at overcoming the defects of the past 
and meeting the demands of the future. To live in close union 
with the Church at the moment means to do the same, each in 
his own particular sphere. From one point of view we live in a 
frightful age and its evils are too familiar to need cataloguing. 
But, for an apostolic Christian, it is also a wonderful age in 
which to live, because in every part of the life of the Church 
there are signs of the activity of the Holy Spirit raising the 
Church to the level of her enormous task and urging all Chris- 
tians, clerical and lay, to a role their ancestors would have en- 
vied. What would not, say, Challoner have given to have had 
our opportunities? The calling of the Council is an invitation to 
us all to shake off the deadening influence of routine and ex- 
amine with fresh eyes what we are doing and where we are 
going. It is a reminder that fidelity to tradition does not mean 
stagnation. 

If priests ought to be fired with a new eagerness and enthu- 
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siasm, a willingness to be carried forward with the Church, a 
clerical magazine ought to reflect the same mood. Its business is 
to help priests in their ministry. Its purpose is similar to that of | 
a professional journal, but with a difference—the difference due 
to the distance between a profession and the priestly ministry. A 
magazine which serves priests must itself share in the life of the 
Church. An important function it must fulfil at the present time 
is to make known the new insights which are being granted to 
the Church and discuss all the problems of the priestly life and | 
work in the light of the pastoral renewal that is taking place. We 
build indeed on the past. We owe to others the fact that THE 
Ciercy Review has established itself in solid stability and se- § 
cured a reputation as a journal on which the clergy can rely. 
This was no small achievement. Nor must it be weakened. Pre- § 
sumably, the clergy do not want a noisy broadsheet, careless of } 
its words, but an organ of reliable information and sound judge- |) 
ment. But that is no reason why it should be wrapped up in in- | 
sulation against the vital impulses active in the Church. We do 
not respect the past by mummifying it, but by allowing its) 
achievement to grow and fructify. When the Church urges us 
forward, we do wrong to stand still. 
Tue CLercy REviEw is intended primarily for the clergy | 
engaged in ordinary pastoral work. That might be understood 
to mean that its interests are limited to practical matters in the | 
narrow sense. But to take it in that way would be to show ignor- 
ance of what is happening in the Church. Outstanding in the 
life of the Church today is the deepening realization of the full 
dimensions of her pastoral mission. First, the conviction has 
grown that the primary objective of our apostolic effort must be § 
the renewal of the spiritual consciousness of our people. We 
must improve the quality of their faith and strengthen their hold | 
on the central truths of revelation. Methods and organization 
have their place, but they are useless, if not harmful, unless they 
are directed and penetrated with an enlightened understanding 
of the Christian message. And this means that our own grasp of 
the word of God must be deep and sound. Hence the concern 
with the content and structure of the Christian message that has 
become the preoccupation of the biblical, liturgical and cate- 
chetical revivals. Hence, too, the constant clamour from those 
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engaged in the front-line of the apostolate for the kind of biblical 
and theological nourishment that will give meaning and direc- 
tion to their efforts and provide them with nothing less than the 
solid substance of the Christian faith so that they can give it to 
others. Second, a simple truth, often missed, has made its impact 
once more. The pastoral work of the Church is itself a mystery; 
it is part of the mystery of the Church. We are dealing with the 
economy of salvation, the working of grace and the activity of 
the mystical Body of Christ. How can we see where we are going 
or judge what we are doing except with doctrinal reflexion? We 
must tackle all our problems and examine all our practical solu- 
tions in the light of the great truths of God’s saving revelation. 
Only then shall we see what to strive for and how to strive 
for it. 

And so, pastoral work and the ecclesiastical sciences—all of 
them in varying degrees—have drawn closer together. And with 
great mutual benefit. Is that surprising? All the ecclesiastical 
sciences are concerned with God’s revelation in one way or 
another. But the revelation of God is a message of salvation. 
How can these sciences fail to have a bearing on the work of 
bringing that salvation to men? And how can close contact with 
the dynamic efficacy of that message among men do other than 
invigorate them? Properly understood, the very practical pur- 
pose of a clerical magazine demands that it busies itself with all 
the ecclesiastical sciences. But in a particular way. It takes them 
at the point where they are relevant to the work of proclaiming 
the word of God and extending the kingdom of Christ. If worthy 
of its role, a clerical review will find honour even among theo- 
logical scholars, but not for the same reasons as their scholarly 


» journals. What they will appreciate and benefit from is the char- 


acter of its presentation, which will bring into relief the inherent 
evangelical quality of all true theological learning. 

The aim of keeping close to the present life of the Church 
and of making known contemporary ideas does not mean that 
nothing will find entry into the Review without the label 
“new”. Not merely the nature of the Church but also the 
return to the sources characteristic of Christian thought today 
would exclude such a policy as absurd. Besides, we are never so 
original as we suppose. Anyone who is interested in delving into 
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the past, whether remote or recent, is often surprised to find 
how many of our present preoccupations were shared by earlier 
generations. The old problems are still with us, and the familiar, 
traditional teaching and the well-tried solutions must be re- 






peated again and again in order to be assimilated anew and, if [ 


necessary, adapted. Won nova sed nove. The note of actuality must 
come, not from a seeking after novelty but from presenting 
everything in a way that is relevant to a priest struggling with 


very real, present problems and requiring at his disposal every [- 


resource being made available to the Church at this point in her 
history by the work of the Spirit. 

A clerical review need not be conceived in a narrowly cleri- 
cal spirit. Priests, nuns and lay people are closer together in the 


work of the apostolate than ever before. THE CLERGY Review | 


has found readers among nuns and lay people and, though in- 
tended primarily for the clergy, there is no reason why it should 
not continue to do so. Many of the tasks and much of the 
spiritual nourishment are the same for all. Nor should we think 
of an English review in a narrowly national fashion. Some 
readers may not realize that the Review finds its way to re- 


mote parts of the world. This provokes reflexion.Several inter- | 
national congresses have shown the key place held by the [| 


English language in the field of communication at the present 
time. Because of this, the Church in this country is being offered 
an extraordinary opportunity of making a decisive contribution 
to the development of the Church in the world. It could have a 
tremendous impact that would extend around the globe. This 
would be made chiefly, though not exclusively, by writing, but 
it would come from what we are. All depends on the quality of 
our thought and the boldness of our vision. It depends on 
whether we are prepared to face the real problems, ask real 
questions and think imaginatively and without timidity from 
within a deep understanding of the faith. Here, we can try to do 
at least something towards this. 

The Editor has had his dream and wakes up to reality. It is 
with a recognition of dependence. An editor cannot write the 
review he edits; and it would be a poor sort of review if he did. 
He is completely dependent on his contributors and readers. 
Many ideas come to mind—basic reading lists on key subjects, 
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surveys of recent work that make known new trends, brief intro- 
ductions to various Old Testament books, a series of articles on 
important theological questions enabling priests to brush up 
their theology, information on catechetical aids, some practical 
homiletic helps in line with recent thought, and so on. But such 
ideas have to be developed and carried out by others. THE 
CLERGY Review is fortunate to have secured over a long period 
the co-operation of many talented contributors from the secular 
clergy and the religious orders, from home and abroad. This 
gives confidence, which is particularly strengthened by the bril- 
liant and faithful service of the regular contributors. But, if the 
REVIEW is to live up to the ideal outlined above, contributions, 
questions, comments, suggestions and criticisms must pour in. 
Only then can the Editor carry out his work of selecting and 
directing. The Review belongs to its readers and will be largely 
as they want it and what they make it. The effort after the 
highest standard is worth while, and there is no reason why the 
result should not correspond to the effort. 
Tue EDITOR 





THE ECUMENICAL QUESTION 


R LEEMING has written the sort of solid, hard-headed 

book! which his many admirers have learnt to expect of 
him, and which few English theologians could write so well. 
It is not, indeed, a markedly original book, but then its theme, 
the explanation and justification on dogmatic grounds of the 
Church’s policy of formal abstention from the ecumenical 
movement, is at once so serious and so apt to be charged with 
emotion that any approach to it that is not firmly theological 
and rigorously realistic is likely to achieve little beyond exciting 
a delusory optimism. 

Preparatory chapters sketch the causes and the recent his- 
tory of the ecumenical movement, development in ecumenical 
thought, “ecumenical strains and stresses”, and “the attitude, 


1 The Churches and The Church. By Bernard Leeming, s.J. xi + 340 pp. (Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London, 1960. 35s.) 
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of ecumenists towards Rome”. The central chapters, while 
recognizing that there has been some development in the 
Church’s attitude to the movement, explain the principles which 
govern that attitude and justify the sympathetic aloofness 
which has on the whole characterized it. Six useful appendices 
include a discussion of “‘the meaning and use of the word 
‘Church’ ”’ and give the text of a number of relevant documents, 
notably the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1950, the pros- 
pectus of the Unitas Association, and the Pastoral Letter issued 
by the Dutch Hierarchy in 1948. 

It is probably true that the Church’s formal participation 
in the ecumenical movement would be less misleading now than 
in the early days. For the second phase of the movement has 
seen a fundamentally healthy reaction away from initial opti- 
mism and towards a strengthening of denominational loyalties 
and confessional intransigence on the part of the member 
Churches. It is now, for instance, generally recognized and pro- 
claimed by spokesmen of the World Council of Churches that 
the member communions can make their best contribution by 
a frank and uncompromising statement of their respective dog- 
matic traditions. Pére Dumont, o.P., the distinguished Editor 
of Jstina, has similarly remarked that the rosy dawn of ecumen- 
ism has been followed by a rather painfully realistic sobriety; 
and a writer in the current (summer—autumn 1960) Sobornost’ 
notes: “The break-up of unity was quick. Reunion is slow, and 
comes up against the ‘Non possumus’ of the dogmatic conscience 
of every tradition.” 

Nevertheless, the force of Fr Leeming’s argument should | 
not be minimized. It must remain difficult for the one true | 
Church, without compromising or appearing to compromise its 
claims, to participate formally in an organization whose pro- 
fessed purpose (the quest for visible unity) presupposes that such — 
a unity does not at present exist. The Eastern Orthodox, cer- [ 
tainly, have solved this problem to their own satisfaction by 7 


entering the World Council and signalizing their entry by |) } 


bluntly proclaiming, in no uncertain terms, their own absolute | 
and exclusive claims. Although some of the assembled repre- 
sentatives appear to have been unprepared for this dramatic 
moment and (it is reported) sat in stunned astonishment, it is a 
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measure of the sincerity and friendly realism which inspire the 
ecumenical movement that the Orthodox gesture was under- 


stood and was not resented. 


On the other hand, it is probably true that the Catholic 


policy of formal abstention has in the long run proved even 
' more impressive. But the decisive argument against formal 


SM ee Ee 


| definite and distinct charism. Whereas it was one of the weak- 


participation by the Church is that neither the World Council 


of Churches—at least in its great gatherings—nor (we believe) 


| the forthcoming Ecumenical Council at the Vatican is the 


place to thrash out dogmatic differences. The time is never ripe 
for a “summit” meeting until the opposing parties have come 
within measurable distance of agreement. The important thing 


| is that the informal ecumenical dialogue and smaller meetings 
» of Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox theologians should con- 


tinue. 
In one particular I should be inclined to be more intran- 


| sigent than Fr Leeming. In explaining the teaching of the 
| Vatican Council that papal definitions are infallible ex sese, 


non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, Fr Leeming (pp. 244-5) says that 
this does not mean that the Pope is infallible “‘as separate from 
the Church” and, likening the Papacy (in this one particular) 
to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
writes: “in the exact degree in which Committees of the World 


» Council try to voice the common mind of the Churches... 
| they are approximating to the Roman concept of the Holy 


Father voicing the common mind of the Church”. While neither 


| of these two propositions is strictly untrue, both need elucida- 
| tion. The Pope is infallible neither as separate from the Church, 
' nor yet as simply one with the Church, but as Head of the 
» Church. Nor does the Pope simply “‘voice the common mind of 
» the Church” in the sense that his definitions are either deter- 
» mined by or merely express the unanimous or majority opinion 
| of the faithful or of the bishops. While infallible papal definitions 
» are normally in fact preceded and guided by a moral unanim- 
' ity of the bishops, the Pope is not (as, of course, Fr Leeming 
| would agree) the mere mouthpiece of the bishops, nor is the 
) authority of his definitions proportionate to the amount of 
tic FF 


episcopal opinion which supports them. Papal infallibility is a 
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nesses of the Conciliar theory that it was bankrupt in a situation 
where the bishops were divided, a Pope may be ahead of his 
time, as Pope Denis was in Trinitarian theology in the third 9 
century, and his definitions may run counter to a very consider- 7 
able body of episcopal opinion, although never to a consensus, | 
If I seem to labour this point, it is because in the ecumenical 
situation the question of the Papacy is crucial. Since not only | 





the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglo-Catholics (perhaps one F 
could say the Anglicans) generally, but also now even some | 
Protestants, are ready to accept a Roman Primacy of some 
kind, it is of the first importance, if we are not to delude them [ 
with vain hopes, to make the Catholic position unmistakably 


clear. But any difference that may exist between Fr Leeming 


and myself on this point is (I believe) more a matter of ex- | 
pression than of substance. And indeed one puts down his book | 
with gratitude for the clarity and power with which he has de- | 
fended the status quo. It is a position that still needs pondering. | 

And yet . . . and yet, is it perhaps significant that The § 
Churches and The Church, being an elaboration of Lauriston 


Lectures delivered in 1957, was conceived and sketched during | 


the last pontificate? Is it possible that, not instead of, but along- 7 
side the conservative approach, the present situation calls for | 
some new, constructive thinking? When one reflects on Pope” 
John XXIII’s heartfelt desire for Christian unity, on the extra- |) 


i 


ordinary phenomenon of the ecumenical movement itself, and 


on recent work in theology, Holy Scripture and liturgy—where 


a notable return of Protestant theologians to more orthodox 


at a great moment of crisis in Christian history. We have) 


arrived at a point where the road forks; a great opportunity is |) 
ours if we have the energy, the courage and the farsighted | 


wisdom to seize it. 


While the further distances are veiled in uncertainty, the ; 


next step is, as so often, clear. It is not a step that would com- 
mit us to anything. It is to rouse ourselves to the truly awful 
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positions is matched on our side by an ungrudging recognition J 7 
of the value, and essential Catholicity, of many of the positive | 
insights of traditional Protestantism (the work of Fr J. A./) 
Jungmann and Fr Louis Bouyer comes naturally to mind in this 7 
connexion)—it is difficult to avoid the conviction that we stand | 
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on} responsibilities that lie upon us; and then to think; to think as 
his} rigorously and as imaginatively as we can. Lest we become 
rd § discouraged too soon, we should remind ourselves that the 
er- |} Protestants are, after all, baptized Christians and, while in 
us, |) important particulars they fall short of the full Catholic faith, 
cal} yet (apart from individuals affected by Modernism) they do 





ily — believe the historic Christian creeds. Still less divides us from 
me | the Eastern Orthodox. To avoid exaggerating unwarrantably 
me | the dogmatic gap that divides us, we should accustom ourselves 
me § to distinguishing sharply between all that pertains to the 
em |) deposit of faith on the one hand and, on the other, everything 
bly | else: questions of ritual and discipline, administrative arrange- 
ing} ments and theological opinions (do seminary professors never 
ex- | tend to inflate the “note” of a thesis?). It is even possible that 


in the light of exploration on these lines, Protestant difficulties 
connected with “‘the thorniest question of all”? might melt away 
and prove to have arisen from a misconception of the Catholic 
position. 

I ventured above to suggest that certain sentences of Fr 
_ Leeming’s about the Papacy needed elucidation or re-state- 
" ment. But it is significant that those sentences have nevertheless 
' acertain unmistakable ring of truth. The very important truth 
_ which, I believe, they really reflect is that in the fundamental 
constitution of the Church, as revealed in Scripture and apos- 
| tolic tradition, the monarchical principle, as represented by 
) papal supremacy and infallibility, co-exists—or, rather, is or- 
) ganically integrated—with the collegiate or episcopalist prin- 
' ciple and with the Sodornost’ (fellowship, xowwvia) principle. 
| This fact, however, is to some extent obscured by the pre- 
.|| mature prorogation of the first Vatican Council owing to the 
| outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War at the very moment when 
» the Council was proceeding to define the place of the bishops 
© in the Church. Legal definition has yet to catch up with funda- 
mental theory. Similarly, on the side of practice, just as the 
gradual development over the centuries in the direction of 
_ administrative centralization has involved no dogmatic change, 
so a reversal of this policy in the direction of greater local 
variety and autonomy would have no dogmatic implications— 
_ and would certainly do much to make the Church acceptable to 
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our separated brethren, whose objections to ““Romanism”’ are 
often more emotional than dogmatic. 

This is but one example of a number of possibly fruitful 
lines of inquiry (others are suggested by the recent revival in 
biblical and patristic theology). I would emphasize, however, 
that these concluding reflexions, which proceed ex abundantia 
cordis, are not intended to qualify my appraisal of the book 
under review. Still less do they convey a veiled reproach to its 
distinguished author for not having written some other book 
than the excellent one he has given us. That would be equally 
illogical and ungrateful. But they do, I confess, imply the wish 
that Fr Leeming would put us still further in his debt by regard- 
ing the present book as the first in a two-volume work in which 
the second volume would take up the further challenge. 

A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PENANCE 


1. ANCIENT PuBLic PENANCE 


ORE than any other sacrament penance has undergone 
variations in its administration at different periods in 
the history of the Church, while remaining in its essence un- 
changed. Up to the seventh century in the West and the fifth in 
the East, public penance was the general rule. Then, gradually, 
private penance, which had its roots in the ancient practice, 
became the only form of real significance in the life of the §- 
Church. Both forms of administration were sacramental, even 
if the term “sacrament” in its technical sense could be used only § 
after the twelfth-century theologians had perfected the defini- 
tion of a sacrament. : 
Against this Catholic doctrine there is an interpretation of 
the development which can be summarized thus: First, there 
was a period of interim ethic, extending up to about the middle 
of the second century, during which there existed in the Church 
a rigorist demand for Christian sanctity which refused any re- 
conciliation to those who had fallen into serious sin after bap- 
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‘ism. There followed a period in which one second repentance 
as granted, but it was only about the year 220 that bishops 
acquired control over this concession. Private penance is con- 
sidered a new and distinct institution. Finally, it is contended, 
penance became a sacrament only as a result of the Scholastic 
theology of the twelfth centurv. This interpretation is character- 
Vistic of a number of non-Catholic historians of the subject. 

The plain facts of Scripture and history speak against such 
jan interpretation. The following pages outline the historical de- 
lly Gvelopment, leaving a more theological treatment to another 
sh Hoccasion. 
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| The primitive Church was vividly conscious of being the 

jabode of the Spirit of God, and of the unity of its members in the 

‘body of Christ. At the very heart of this one holy society, at once 

the sign and the cause of its unity, was fellowship in the celebra- 

tion of the Eucharist. Grave sin was seen not only as an offence 

jagainst God, but also as a threat to the very life of the Church, 

as a contamination which could spread corruption throughout 

the body. In her own interest, therefore, the Church expelled 

yne (for a time sinners who were the cause of such grave scandal, 

in | allowing renewed access to the sacrament of unity only after 

in- )4ppropriate repentance.! From the beginning, therefore, the 

in §8acrament of penance was centred on excommunication and 
lly, readmission to communion, eucharistic and ecclesiastical. 

ce, It was not just a question of discipline in the external forum. 

the fy Lhe early Church did not make a clear distinction between the 

yen internal forum of conscience and the external forum of Church 

nly discipline. Ecclesiastical discipline and chastisement were an 

ini- integral part of the sacrament of penance, not just the frame- 

)work, but also part of the content of the sacrament. Outward 

1 of #eXPression was given to the inner excommunication from 

ere | living membership of the Church when the sinner was “bound” 


idle > __ 1 It is outside the scope of this article to discuss the “unpardonable” sins of the 
rch §N.T. Suffice it to say that these sins (cf. Mt. xii, 32; I Jn. v, 16; Heb. vi, 4-6; x, 
re- (26 f) all involve a deliberate and gravely culpable rejection of Christ, the one 
source of pardon. Such obduracy of its nature excludes pardon, and can only be 

)AP~ F overcome by a special intervention of the divine mercy. * 
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was an effective sign of an interior reunion with the Church 
and the Holy Spirit. It was an absolution in action. 
The procedure was based on our Lord’s words in St Mat- 


denunciation failed to correct an offender, he was to be}; 
treated as a heathen or publican, that is to say, excom- 
municated. A similar mode of procedure was in use in the}his neo; 
Jewish synagogue and would have been quite familiar to the|Once tt 
disciples. 

The Epistles of St Paul shew us how the commands of our};earest 
Lord were interpreted. The Apostle’s treatment of grave sinner fin II Cx 
became, in its turn, a model for the administration of ecclesi-}restuou: 
astical penance. He mentions a variety of sins which exclude}ioes nos 
those who are guilty of them from the Kingdom of God (Rom. i}han sigr 
29 ff; Gal. v, 19 ff; I Cor. vi, 9 ff; Eph. v, 3 ff). Those who sitinunity 
through human weakness are to be corrected in a spirit of get-inheren: 
tleness (Gal. vi, 1). Where, however, the offence is a source O}xcomn 
scandal or danger to the community the sinner is to be excom-hnd the 
municated; intercourse with him is to be broken off. Thels not a 
classical example is the case of the incestuous man mentioned in 
I Cor. v, 1 ff. But there are numerous other examples both in 
the Epistles of St Paul and elsewhere in the New Testament} 


i, 20) is a solemn judgement pronounced by the communityff this c] 
under the direction of the Apostle in the name of Christ. It is alyas to e! 


fellowship of Christ means insertion into the kingdom of the 
devil. 

But this exclusion was not intended to be perpetual. It was 
hoped that the afflictions which went with it would bring 
sinner to his senses and his “spirit be saved in the day of ou 
Lord” (I Cor. v, 5). Its purpose was primarily medicinal, but 


1 JI Thess. iii, 6-14; Rom. xvi, 17; I Tim. i, 20; II Tim. iii, 5; Tit. iii, 10; Act 
viii, 20 ff. 
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it was also intended as a retributive punishment by which 
|tonement would be made to God. It is impossible to find in 
§t Paul a justification for the thesis of those historians of dogma 
who saw the primitive Christian communities as societies of 
ints who denied all opportunity of penance to their fallen 
*Ibrethren. The ideal was that Christians should avoid all grave 


the }his neophytes; and he calls them insistently to repentance.} 
the {Once this has been verified an excommunicated sinner is re- 
admitted to the Church and adjudged worthy of love. The 
dearest instance is the reconciliation granted by the Apostle 
€ts}in II Cor. ii, 5 ff, to a sinner traditionally identified with the in- 
esi eestuous man of I Cor. v. The correctness of the identification 
ide does not affect the significance of the passage. The lifting of the 
-}ban signified and effected a reinsertion into the Christian com- 
sitjmunity and a renewed participation in the blessings and graces 
€i-fnherent in it. This is evident both from the purpose of the 
> Olfxcommunication—the salvation of the sinner (I Cor. v, 5)— 
mand the Pauline conception of membership of the Church. This 
Phe isnot a mere external and visible association of believers, but 
me which involves a vital union with Christ, as the body with 
1 Mts Head.? Both excommunication and reconciliation are pro- 
nt'hounced in the “name” or “person” of Christ (I Cor. v, 5; 
im Cor. ii, 10) by the Apostle or his delegates. A reconciliation 
nitypf this character was truly sacramental, even though much time 
18 vas to elapse before that term was to be applied to it. A number 
On-ff commentators, both ancient and modern, have seen in the 
'. Viext “Impose not hands lightly upon any man” (I Tim. v, 22) 
thth reference to the rite of penitential reconciliation. The context 
theiffers some support for this interpretation; and by the end of 
he second century reconciliation by imposition of hands was 
eady customary. The text, however, may be a warning 
@ainst imprudent ordinations. In any case no fixed rite of re- 
nciliation was necessary. 


* Eph. i, 22; v, 23; Col. i, 18, 24. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PuBLIC PENANCE 


In the writings of the Apostolic Fathers there is no detailed 
account of the administration of penance. It is certain that it 
was in operation during the period (c. 96-150) which saw the 
appearance of the Epistle of Pope St Clement to the Corinth- 
ians, the Letters of St Ignatius of Antioch, and of St Polycarp, 
of the Didache, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the so-called 
Second Epistle of St Clement. It is also certain from these 
writings that the Church was prepared to admit sinners of all 
kinds to forgiveness, at least once, and that its administration 
was in the hands of the bishop and the presbyters. The general 
outlines of the procedure are indicated in the Didache (c. 100): 
reproofs, judgements by the rulers of the Church, exclusion from 
the Eucharist, and ostracism of recalcitrant offenders (cc. 4, 14). 
It is, however, only from the opening years of the third century 
that accounts survive which give a more detailed picture of 
ecclesiastical penance. The official penance of the Church was 
both sacramental and public in character. Here, an account of 
this penitential procedure will be given, and in another article} 
the development of a private sacramental mode of obtaining 
forgiveness will be examined. 

For venial sins it was not customary in the early Church to} 
have recourse to ecclesiastical penance. Personal penance, con- 
sisting in conversion of heart, acts of humility and self-denial, 
good works, especially almsgiving, was deemed sufficient in 
the way of atonement. There was some variation between local! 
Churches in deciding which were the sins sufficiently grave to 
call for public penance. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
those sins which deprived a person of baptismal grace were}) 
regarded as liable to ecclesiastical penance. The three “capital” | 
sins of idolatry, adultery and murder are often mentioned as} 
specific examples of such sins.1 Some restricted the “‘capital” | 
sins to these three.? The reason for this restriction was found in|) 
the Western form of the Apostolic decree of Acts xv, 20 ff. Thisp 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Marcion., 1V, 9; Origen, Hom. XIV in Lev., 2; Cyprian, Df} 
bono patientiae, XIV; Basil, Ep. CCXVII ad Amphiloch.; Aug., Speculum de Scrip. S. de Ad. 
App. ; Serm. 351. 

2 Pacian, Paranaesis ad paen. IV. | 
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omitted ‘things strangled’’, thus reducing the four prohibitions 
to three: to abstain from meat sacrificed to idols, blood and 
fornication (the last possibly signifying marriages within degrees 
forbidden hy the Mosaic Law). In this way the prohibitions, 
originally concerned with ritual matters, became by a figurative 
exegesis a moral code forbidding idolatry, homicide and adult- 
ery. In some places these three “capital’’ sins were interpreted 
rather broadly to include a number of related offences. St 
Augustine even laid down the principle that grave sins against 
any of the precepts of the decalogue were liable to ecclesiastical 
penance. Even secret sins, though not internal sins, were in 
theory not exempted from public penance; but the publicity 
was modified or almost entirely dispensed with in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

In the public penance of the early Church no sins were 
excluded from forgiveness, at least once, on the ground of their 
objective gravity. Liberal Protestant historians of dogma have 
maintained that it was only gradually, during the course of the 
third century, that the so-called irremissible triad of adultery, 
apostasy and murder were, in this order, granted forgiveness 
after penance. 

This theory breaks down in face of the evidence from the 
second century. St Clement of Rome! and St Ignatius of An- 
tioch*? promise penance to schismatics who do penance. St 
Polycarp requires that presbyters be compassionate and merci- 
ful to all who have gone astray.* The author of the homily 
known as the 2nd Clement preaches repentance to those guilty 
of sins of the flesh. Towards the end of the century apostates 
from the Church in Gaul are received back through the inter- 
cession of the martyrs.’ Women deluded and corrupted by the 
followers of Marcus the Gnostic do penance, clearly with the 
hope of reconciliation, for they are distinguished from apostates 
who “have despaired of the life of God” and from waverers 
who are “‘neither out nor in’”’.* About the same time Dionysius, 


1 Corinthians, ed. Lightfoot, p. 34 f. 
® Philadelphians, ibid., p. 124 f. 

8 Philippians, ibid., p. 170. 

“Tbid., pp. 46, 51. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., 1V, 23, G.C.S, 9/1, p. 420. 
® Tren., adv. Haer., 1, 13, 5 f. P.G. 7, 588, 592. 
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Bishop of Corinth, recommended certain Churches in Asia 
Minor “‘to receive back those who are converted from any kind 
of defection, whether it be of sinful behaviour or heretical error’! 
Evidence that in the Church of Alexandria in the second cen- 
tury those guilty of murder could hope for pardon is to be seen 
in the story related by Clement of Alexandria of the reconcilia- 
tion of a notorious bandit by St John the Apostle.? 

When, therefore, in the third century we encounter the 
protests of Tertullian against the laxity of the famous edict 
which, whoever be its author, is often cited as ““The Edict of 
Callistus”,? and of Hippolytus, certainly writing against 
Callistus,* we are in the presence of a new rigoristic attitude, 
and not of a survival of primitive general practice as most non- 
Catholic historians of dogma have claimed. The charge brought 
against Pope St Callistus by Hippolytus (himself later a martyr 
for the faith) was that “he was the first to connive at men’s 
indulgence in sensual pleasure saying that all their sins were 
forgiven by himself”. This probably represents the chagrin of 
its author, at the time an anti-pope, at the successful policy of 
reconciliation to the Church carried out by Callistus, who 
appears to have received back schismatics without requiring 
that they first perform public penance for sins of the flesh which 
they had committed while still in schism. Tertullian’s dis- 
tinction between remissible sins, which are within the compet- 
ence of the bishop to forgive, and the irremissible sins of adult- 
ery, idolatry and homicide dates from his Montanist period 
(c. 207-20). No such restriction is to be found in his De paeni- 
tentia, a work composed in his earlier Catholic days. A similar 
inconsistency is to be found in the outburst of Hippolytus 
against Callistus. In the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 
in the rite for the consecration of a bishop, a prayer is 
offered which begs that the candidate may be given authority 
to “forgive sins according to thy command, and to loose every 
bond”’.§ 

Yet it must be admitted that, here and there at least, even 


1 Eusebius, 1.c., pp. 374-6. 

2 Quis dives salvetur? G. e S. 17, 190. 

3 De pudicitia, I. 

* Refutatio omnium haeresum, G.C.S. 26, p. 240f. 
5 Ed. Dix, p. 5 f. 
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in the second century, and indeed up to the fourth century, there 
existed minority groups of rigoristic bishops and teachers. They 
are mentioned by Hermas.’ In the year 251 St Cyprian says 
that certain bishops, his predecessors, denied not only pardon 
but even the status of penitents to adulterers. It was allowed that 
in making such regulations individual Churches could go their 
own way without falling into schism.? Acting probably under 
African influence, the Council of Elvira in southern Spain as 
late as about the year 305 refused communion even at death 
to apostates, and to those who after forgiveness had lapsed a 
second time into the sin of adultery.® 

These instances of harshness were motivated by disciplinary 
reasons; they were not due to any misapprehension of the uni- 
versal power of forgiving sins invested in the Church. Never- 
theless, after the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325) a more lenient 
policy was imposed on bishops everywhere. For the future no 
sufficiently disposed sinner was to be denied communion at the 
hour of death.* Henceforward divergence from this policy would 
be interpreted not just as a legitimate disciplinary divergence, 
but as a manifestation of doctrinal error. 

After making allowance for local variations a fairly clear 
picture can be obtained of the general procedure of the Church 
in the administration of public penance from documents dating 
from the third century onwards. 

Some penitents were compelled to undertake the obligation 
because they had been condemned in a public ecclesiastical or 
secular tribunal; others undertook it voluntarily after having 
made a private confession either to the bishop or to some other 
person.® The concession of the status of a penitent was already a 
first act of grace, and was accorded only after a period of pro- 
bation. The admission to penance became known as the “‘im- 
position of penance”. At the end of the patristic period it 
developed into an elaborate rite for Ash Wednesday. Techni- 
cally these penitents were excommunicated; they were excluded 


1TI Mand., 4, 3. 

* Ad Antonianum, Ep. 55, C.S.E.L. 3, 636-47. 

3 Can. 1, 7; Mansi, IT, 6. 

“ Can. 13; Mansi, II, 672 f. 

5 Origen, In Ps. 37, hom. 2, P.G. 12, 1386; Aug. Serm. 351, 10. Cf. B. Poschmann, 
Florilegium Patristicum, 38 (Bonn, 1934), p. 28. 
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from the Eucharist and from making offerings.1 But this ex- 
communication was not an anathema which cut the penitent 
off from the people of God. If he had previously been subject to 
this it was now lifted. It was a medicinal, and liturgical, ex- 
communication.’ It was also a declaratory excommunication in 
the sense that it proclaimed that one guilty of grave sin no longer 
enjoyed full membership of the Church with a right to all its 
privileges, for ideally the Church is a society of grace and a com- 
munity of saints. With a view to the expiation of his sin the 
penitent was enrolled in the ordo paenitentium, which was organ- 
ized more or less on the lines of the catechumenate. In the East 
the penitents were treated in much the same way as unbaptized 
catechumens. They were normally only allowed to be present 
at the Fore-mass, and were dismissed after the readings. In 
Rome and other parts of the West they were treated more leni- 
ently, being permitted to remain throughout the liturgy in a 
reserved part of the church. 

The distinction of those seeking admission to the status of 
penitents and the actual possession of the status remained al- 
most universally the only one in vogue in the West. In Pontus 
and some other Churches of Asia Minor each of these groups 
was subdivided into two. In this way a graded system of pen- 
ance developed in which penitents passed through various 
stages of diminishing severity on the way to reconciliation. 
This system first appears in a developed form in the Canonical 


Epistle of St Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea | 


(c. 210-70). The first degree was that of the ‘“‘Mourners’’. It 
included sinners who standing outside the door of the church 
sought the prayers of the faithful and admission to penance. The 
second grade, that of the “Hearers’’, included those admitted 
as far as the narthex for the hearing of the readings. These left 
with the catechumens. The third grade, that of the “‘Fallers”, 


1 The restriction on participation in the offering lasted long after the time when 
penitents were permitted to communicate before the completion of their period of 
penance. Cf. Haddon & Stubbs, Councils, III (Oxford, 1871), p. 186. 

* Cf. Aug. ad Donatum post Coll. P.L. 34,609: ““Manifestum est praecisione paeni- 
tentiali Peccatorum non radicitus separari ab Ecclesia sed locum humiliorem in ea 
sortiri”; Serm. 351, ed. cit., p. 28: “Nos vero a communione prohibere quemquam 
non possumus, quamvis haec prohibitio nondum sit mortalis, sed medicinalis, nisi 
aut sponte confessum aut in aliquo sive saeculari sive ecclesiastico iudico nomina- 
tum atque convictum. 
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comprised the penitents officially so called. Their name derived 
from the prostrations which they made for the reception of the 
regular and repeated impositions of hands at the liturgical 
assembly. They too were dismissed after the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. In less serious cases this grade was granted at once, or 
even the higher grade—that of the “Bystanders”. These were 
allowed to remain during the missa fidelium, but not to com- 
municate.! 

The date for admission to penance was at first not fixed. 
In some places it began shortly after Easter. St Augustine 
mentions that already on Easter Tuesday there was await- 
ing him an “ordo longissimus paenitentium’”’.? Elsewhere, as 
in the earlier Roman usage, it took place after Pentecost or, 
according to later Roman practice, at the beginning of Lent.® 
The Gelasian Sacramentary, dating from about the end of the 
seventh century, but containing a core of much earlier Roman 
practice, prescribes the investment of penitents with hair-cloth 
(appropriately made from goatskin). Prayers are said over them, 
and, later, sprinkling with ashes was enjoined. As used in some 
eighth-century Frankish kingdom, the rite prescribed the in- 
carceration of the penitents in a monastery until their re- 
conciliation on Maundy Thursday. Between the years 700 and 
goo a custom grew up of a ceremonial expulsion of the penitents 

1 Grades 2-4 are also found in the penitential canons of the Council of Ancyra 
(A.D. 314) and Nicaea (A.D. 325). St Basil mentions all four grades. For murderers 
twenty years’ penance are ordained, consisting successively of four, five, seven and 
four years in the various grades (Ep. can. 56, P.G. 32, 797). 

2 Serm. 238, 7, P.L. 38, 1111. 

’ Pentecost marked the conclusion of the seven weeks of Easter-tide during 
which public penance was suspended. It was resumed or inaugurated immediately 
after Whit Sunday. Several Oriental liturgies have a penitential office for Whit 


Sunday afternoon: officium genuflexionis. The Roman liturgy has an analogous rite. 
Cf. J. A. Jungmann, “Pfingsoktav und Kirchenbusse in der rémischen Liturgie” 


) in Miscellanea Mohlberg, I (Rome, 1948), pp. 169-82. Somewhat later in the course 


of the fifth century the season of Lent became the official time for penance. Lent 


» began then with the first Sunday of that season, but as no public penance was done 


on Sundays the Office for the imposition of penance was appointed for the follow- 
ing Monday. Both on Whit Monday and on the first Monday in Lent the stational 
church was St Peter’s Chains; the choice emphasized the apostolic power of bind- 
ing and loosing. The liturgy emphasized judgement and the pastoral solicitude of 
God. The Lenten Gospel spoke of the separation of the sheep from the goats, and 


| was chosen to signify the separation of the penitents from the rest of the faithful 
| during their period of penance. Cf. J. A. Jungmann, The Early Liturgy to the Time 


of Gregory the Great (London, 1960), p 245 f. From the seventh century the open- 


* | ing ceremonies of the imposition of penance took place on Ash Wednesday. The 


tite was once more remodelled, 
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from the church at the rite of the imposition of penance. They 
were solemnly forbidden to re-enter it until the time came for 
their reconciliation on Maundy Thursday. In the meantime 
they were to devote themselves to the practice of penance.! The 
ceremony symbolized the expulsion of Adam from Paradise, 
During Lent prayers were said for, but in their absence not 
over, the penitents. For this reason the Tract was added to the 
Mass on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. In some places 
a commemoration pro penitentibus was added. 

The phrase actio paenitentiae was used to denote the peni- 
tential exercises, public and private, which the penitents were 
obliged to perform between the reception of penance and re- 
conciliation. Tertullian includes them all under the term exo- 
mologesis, of which the crowning point was that which took 
place before the church, when the Christian people by united 
intercession aided the personal expiation of the penitents,! 
These had an inferior legal status in the Church. To it certain 
legally regulated obligations were attached, such as the peni- 
tential dress, cutting of the hair and a special place in the 
church. 

The public intercessions for penitents, already attested by 
Tertullian, were gradually elaborated. Provision was made for 
laying on of hands or blessings by the bishop at the celebration 
of the liturgy. These are attested from the fourth century and 
were part of every episcopal celebration. In the East they were 
given immediately after the readings, after which the penitents 
were dismissed. In Africa the rite of imposition of hands 
occurred just before the Pater Noster.? In Gaul and Spain it 
also took place before the communion, and immediately after 
wards the penitents had to depart. In Rome it seems that the 
earlier usage was similar; yet later on, by the time of St Jerome, 
it took place at the end of the episcopal liturgy after the com-/ 
munion, of which the penitents were silent spectators. The 
oratio super populum was appointed by St Gregory for this rite. In 
the Gregorian Sacramentary of the seventh century it is only} 
used for the penitential days of Lent. The usage however goes 

1 Cf. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, Bd. I (Mainz, 1883), i 


P- 77- 
2 De paen., 9. 
3 Aug. De baptismo contra Donatistas, V, 20, 28, 
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back to an earlier period; indeed it represents Roman practice 
of the fifth century.' The penitents are summoned; they receive 
prostrate an admonition and an imposition of hands; then 
standing with bowed heads receive the blessing during the 
prayer; and the rest of the congregation could receive it also. 

Both in the East and the West the length of time spent in 
ecclesiastical penance varied a great deal. In some cases it was 
imposed until the hour of death. In others its duration was 
only for a few weeks, as in the third-century Didascalia 
Apostolorum. The purpose of the long period of personal expia- 
tion was to emphasize the difference between the gratuitous 
remission of sins granted once only in baptism, and that ob- 
tained by the laborious and painful way of penance. Further, 
it was held necessary to make probation of those who by grave 
sin had been unfaithful to their baptismal contract, in order 
that the sincerity of their conversion might be fully established. 
It seems that doubts about such sincerity were the chief reason 
for the general restriction of penance to one concession during 
antiquity. 

In spite of the emphasis placed on personal effort the sacra- 
mental character of the rite was sufficiently maintained even 
at a time when the term “sacrament” was not applied to it. 
This was ensured by the ecclesiastical character of the rite, and 
the significance attached to it for eternal salvation. The sup- 
plications of the Church are identified with those of Christ 
(Tertullian, De paen. 10). More specifically, ‘“God’s pardon 
cannot be obtained except through the supplications of priests” 
(Leo the Great, Ep. 108). In this sense the bishop is said to hold 
*} the place of God Almighty (Didascalia Apostolorum, 7), and to 

| judge as Christ’s deputy (St Cyprian, Ep. 59, 5). The personal 
| penance of the sinner was envisaged as the preparation for 
') obtaining God’s pardon which was effectively granted when the 
| penitent was reconciled with the Church. 
| This reconciliation was in the early Church normally con- 
ferred by the bishop. Ordinary priests exercised the office of 
| reconciliation by mandate of the bishop and as his representa- 
| tives, especially for the penance of the sick. In cases of necessity 
/even deacons were occasionally charged with notifying this 
1Cf. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten, p. 18. 
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reconciliation. But the fundamental law was that “this right 
is only allowed to priests’. Alongside the priests the faithful 
assisted in the remission of sins by their intercession. The prayer 
and the compassion of those called the “‘friends of God”’ or 
“holy men” was reputed especially efficacious.” From the time 
of Clement of Alexandria and Origen great importance was | 
attached in the East to securing the help of a saintly man, not 
necessarily a priest, as a spiritual director who would advise 
if public penance should be undertaken.? Especially prized was 
the intercession of “‘martyrs” or confessors for the faith. This 
could result in a considerable abbreviation of a sinner’s penance, 

This so-called power of forgiveness possessed by the “‘bearers 
of the Spirit” was something quite different from the official 
priestly power of forgiving sins, although, of course, it was 
attributed also, and indeed particularly, to priests. But its mode 
of operation was different. It was valued for the moral power 
attributed to it of impetrating forgiveness from God. It was pre- 
supposed by, but not the same as, the reconciliation which the 
priest exercised in virtue of his office. 

Reconciliation with Church, and effectively with God, took 
place with the final laying on of hands at a public ceremony} 





when the penitent had performed the ordinary public penance. | 


The result of this ceremony was that the penitents were once} 
again recognized as living members of the Church, and temples 
of the Holy Spirit, whose indwelling they had forfeited by) 
grave sin. The reconciliation was not merely an act of juris 
diction, consisting in the lifting of an excommunication. It was 
accompanied by prayer and by the final imposition of hands, 
which were the chief elements of a sacramental action. It was} 
an absolution, even though there was no formula of absolution} 
in the technical sense. 

Already at the beginning of the fifth century under Pope 
Innocent I the reconciliation of penitents took place on Maun} 
dy Thursday. It was the desire of the Church that the recon- 
ciled sinners should be able to celebrate a joyful Easter in union 
with the body of the faithful. As Easter celebrations com/ 

1 Ambr., De paen., 1, 2, 7. 


* Cf. Tert. De paen., 9; Clem. Alex., Quis dives salvetur? 31, 1; Origen, Dif. 


oratione, 14, 6. 
* Clem. Alex., Quis dives, 41, 1, 6; Orig. In Ps. 37, Hom. 2, P.G. 12, 1386. 
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menced on Good Friday, the penitents were reconciled on the 
day preceding.’ In the Gelasian Sacramentary the essence of 
the earlier practice is retained. The opening words of the deacon 
indicate the significance of the rite: the restoration to life. After 
warning them against a relapse the bishop pronounced the 
prayers of reconciliation over the penitents. They were sup- 
plications in the Roman style—prayers that God would grant 
forgiveness—not absolutions in an indicative form. Then the 
penitents received the reconciliatory laying on of hands, and 
were made to rise from their knees by the bishop, who touched 
them with his staff. A survival of the rite is to be seen in the 
Offertory chant which is still sung on Maundy Thursday: 
“Dextera Domini fecit virtutem, dextera Domini exaltavit me.’’? 
From the time of the Romano-German Pontifical (c. 950) the 
entry of the penitents into the church is built up around the 
Venite rite. The penitents are led into the church to the bishop 
and by him restored to the bosom of the Church.? 

But by this time the significance of the act of reconciliation 
with the Church had altered. It was no longer, as in the Gelas- 
ian Sacramentary, the outward, sacramental sign of the divine 
pardon. It had become a canonical preliminary by which the 
excommunication which bound the public penitents was lifted. 
This rite was followed by litanies and other prayers, and the 
ceremony closed with formulae of absolution which by this 
time had been introduced into the rite of reconciliation. The 
efficacious sacramental act of reconciliation with God was now 
attributed to these formulae of absolution.‘ 

Further, the absolution on Maundy Thursday was given 


| not only to the public penitents, but also, as we shall see later, 
ation} 

' a penance at the beginning of Lent.- From this practice there 
Pope}, 


[aun-) 


to ordinary private penitents who had confessed and received 


developed a custom of giving an absolution to all who were 
present not only at the reconciliation ceremony on Maundy 
Thursday, but also on Ash Wednesday. This stage of develop- 
ment had been reached by the eleventh century. Similar abso- 

1Cf. J. A. Jungmann, The Early Liturgy, p. 243. 

? Cf. Jungmann, op. cit., p. 244. 

*“et ab ipso restituantur Ecclesiae gremio”. Cf. J. A. Jungmann, Die latein- 
ischen Bussriten, p. 243. 
* Cf. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten, p. 275. 
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lutions were wont to be given on other occasions, especially 
after sermons. These general absolutions can only be considered 
sacramental where they had been preceded by a specific and 
individual confession. This condition was explicitly required 
by Bishop John of Avranches (1061-1069) in his legislation for 
absolution on Ash Wednesday. It was also presupposed by the 
general regulation obtaining since the ninth century that 
private penitents should present themselves with the public 
penitents for absolution on Maundy Thursday; and still more 
evidently when later such private penitents received a general 
absolution immediately after their confession at the beginning 
of Lent.? But the confessions made on the occasions of sermons 
were quite general in character. A long catalogue of sins was read 
out, a confession after the manner of the Confiteor was recited, 
and the priest then imparted an absolution. Honorius of Autun 
(c. 1120) in an instruction on this subject is careful to warn the 
faithful that such absolutions are only profitable for sins un- 
wittingly committed or already confessed. However, it is 
evident that there was some confusion in the minds of the 
faithful on the efficacy of these sermon-absolutions. This appears 
from a letter of an unknown writer of the eleventh century to 
Heribert, Archbishop of Cologne, in which he protests against 
the practice as an abuse which led sinners to believe that no 


further confession was required.‘ In spite of protests and ob-| 


jections like this, the practice spread. It had the efficacy of an 
intercessory prayer, and resembled an indulgence, of which 
in fact it was the immediate forerunner. The danger pointed out 
by the correspondent of Heribert was probably exaggerated, 
since by the eleventh century it had become customary to re- 
concile private penitents at the time of confession. At the same 
period, too, such general absolutions were attached to the 
Confiteor at the beginning of Mass and in the divine Office at 
Prime and Compline. There is no reason for thinking that the 
significance of these absolutions was misunderstood by the 
faithful. 


1 De officits ecclesiasticis, P.L. 147, 49. 

2 Cf. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten, p. 280. 
8 Speculum ecclesiae, P.L. 172, 824 ff. 

*P.L. 151, 693 f. 
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MoDIFICATIONS OF PuBLIC PENANCE 


From the time of its full development at the end of the 
second century, or even earlier, it is evident that there were 
modifications in the mode of administering ecclesiastical pen- 
ance. This will appear clearly if we consider successively the 
problem of the recidivist, the penance of the dying and that of 
clerics. 

The recidivist was a reconciled penitent who again fell 

into grave sin. The special difficulty in his case was that public 
penance was only granted once. This restriction first appears in 
the Shepherd of Hermas (c. A.D. 140), where it is chiefly motivated 
by the conviction that such a sinner cannot have had the true 
spirit of repentance and that a second opportunity would be 
useless. In the West the rule of a single penance became general 
throughout the patristic era and is attested as late as the 3rd 
synod of Toledo in the year 589. It also prevailed in the East 
until about the time of St John Chrysostom. It was justified as a 
disciplinary principle, and was intended to preclude laxity of 
| morals. 
If the recidivist repented the Church did not exclude him 
_ from all hope of salvation. But no second opportunity of per- 
| forming public penance was conceded. The 13th canon of the 
Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325) in prescribing that the Eucharist 
is not to be denied to any departing this life “whoever they be”’, 
refers to this provision as an ancient and canonical law. This 
does not mean that before Nicaea Viaticum and reconciliation 
| were given even to the relapsed recidivists. In that period it was 
customary to refuse even a first reconciliation with communion 
to apostates who had delayedconversion until the hour of death. 
| All that such deathbed converts from apostasy could hope for 
| was “‘paenitentia’’, i.e. the status of a penitent. This was a favour, 
| seeing that it carried with it a share in the intercession of the 
| Church. Yet the principle enunciated at Nicaea did contain the 
germ of a milder treatment in the future for recidivists. 

This treatment did not consist in allowing the recidivist a 
private reconciliation while he was still in good health; for this 

1Innoc. I, Ep. ad Exuperium, Denz., 95. 
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would have made the second reconciliation less arduous than 
the first one. Moreover a private reconciliation in time of 
health was not even allowed to a less serious type of recidivist; 
the one whose offence lay not in the commission of some capital 
offence but merely in an infringement of the discipline in- 
cumbent on reconciled public penitents. From the fourth cen- 
tury onwards in the West it was required that these should lead 
a quasi-religious life in the world. They were irregular in regard 
to the reception of orders and were forbidden to carry arms or 
undertake military service. They were not allowed to marry; 
and if they were already married they were forbidden to live as 
married persons. The purpose behind these strict regulations 
was, it would seem, a desire to remove from the penitents any 
occasions which might involve a relapse into serious sin. 

To those who after infringing these regulations repented 
and confessed, all that Pope St Siricius would allow was pre- 
sence at the celebration of the liturgy. Only at the hour of 
death were they to be granted reconciliation and Viaticum.! 
It appears that after the Council of Nicaea similar treatment 
was accorded to the recidivist who after reconciliation had re- 
lapsed into grave sins.? 

Ecclesiastical penance was also adapted to meet the needs 
of the dying. Problems first arose concerning the treatment of 
those who at the hour of death either had not completed their 
term of penance or who then for the first time requested admis- 
sion to penance. After the Council of Nicaea it was customary 
to reconcile both of these classes of sinners and to grant them 
Viaticum. If any of them recovered from their sickness they 
were to resume their penance. Before Nicaea the same treat- 
ment seems to have been generally in vogue for those who had 
already begun their penance, but those who at the hour of 
death first sought penance were only granted the status of a 
penitent, and in certain cases even that concession appears to 
have been denied.? 

About the end of the fifth century a special rite of penance 
was instituted for the dying. The essentials of the system— 


1 Ep ad Himerium, P.L. 13, 1137. 

2 This seems to be a legitimate inference from the procedure of Popes Innocent 
I, Celestine I and Leo the Great. Cf. Denz., 57, 95, 111, 146 f. 

31 Cf. St Cyprian, Ep. 55. 
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imposition of penance, performance and reconciliation—were 
compressed into the space of a few days, or even all given at 
once. In order to avoid the inconveniences attaching to the 
| status of a reconciled penitent, reconciliation was granted at 
the last possible moment when all hope of recovery had been 
abandoned. 

The treatment of fallen clerics also illustrates how the peni- 
tential system was modified to meet special cases. In the earlier 
period no distinction appears to have been made between 
clerics and laymen in some Churches in regard to their liability 
to penance. In others, and from the fourth century everywhere, 
the practice was that in deference to their order clerics should 
not be admitted to public penance. Deprivation of office was 
regarded as sufficient punishment. This, and the disgrace 
attaching to it, was accepted as the equivalent of public 
penance, and the delinquent was then admitted to lay com- 
munion after appropriate repentance. It can hardly be denied 
that this judicial procedure was also a sacramental one, even 
though there was no formal enrolment in the order of penitents. 
FRANCIS COURTNEY, S.J. 




































THE NEW OFFICE 


ANY of the changes that are set forth in the S.R.C. 
general decree Novum Rubricarum and will come into the 
recitation of the Divine Office after 1 January 1961 are of 
immediate, practical interest only for those benefactors of the 
clergy, the redactors of diocesan Ordos. They it is who will 
guide our steps from day to day along unaccustomed paths, 
and, until the route grows familiar by usage, may we hope 
that they will give us very full directions, as the Ordo for the 
Universal Church issued by the Vatican Press does. 
Although we must rely on the Ordos for detailed information 
on the new ordering of the Office, it will be useful to set forth a 
number of general points in the order in which they are met 
with in the decree. 
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(1) All feasts hitherto of greater double, double and simple 
rite are now feasts of III class, and the ferias of Lent and 
Passion-tide take precedence of them, so do the Advent ferias 
of II class (i.e. the days from 17 to 23 December) and Ember 
Days. This means that, e.g. for a former “double”’ feast in Lent, 
there will no longer be a choice of Office and Mass; these will 
be ferial, with a commemoration of the feast. Only feasts of I 
or II class can oust the ferial Office (nn. 24, 25). 

(2) Particular feasts—either those granted ipso jure or those 
granted by indult (e.g. the feast of SS John Fisher and Thomas 
More in England)—will retain their local high rank. Such feasts 
are those of the Patrons of a nation, diocese, city, Religious 
Order; of the Titular of a church or Religious Order; of the 
dedication of a church (nn. 40-7). It is of interest to note that, 
while the dedication feast of a cathedral is to be observed 
throughout the diocese, the feast of the cathedral Titular no 
longer is (cf. n. 57). 

(3) Regarding commemorations: privileged commemora- 
tions are always made (n. 108); the total number of prayers 
must never exceed three (nn. 111, 114, 434, 435), but a prayer 
said under one conclusion with the chief prayer counts as one 
with it (n. 446). On Sundays there will be at most one extra 
prayer (nn. 111b, 434b). 

(4) While Matins may, for a just cause, be anticipated the 
day before (not earlier than 2 p.m.) (n. 144), Lauds may not 
be anticipated in choro or in communi but are to be said primo 
mane. The recitation a solo of Lauds may be anticipated, 
though it is preferable that Lauds be said as morning prayer 
(n. 145). 

(5) In future the Sunday Office (except that of Easter and 
Whit Sundays) and that of feasts of the III class—and these are 
the vast majority in the year—will have only one nocturn (nine 
psalms and three lessons) (n. 162). 

(6) All antiphons are said in full both before and after 
psalms at all Hours (n. 191). 

(7) The Sunday Office at Matins (except for three Sundays, 
n. 165) is thus ordered: Absolution, Exandi; blessings, Ille nos, } 
Divinum auxilium, Per evangelica dicta (n. 166 c). 

Lessons of the one nocturn: 
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Lesson 1: Scripture occurring with its responsory as hitherto 
in the Breviary; 

Lesson 2: Scripture occurring made up of the second and 
third lessons hitherto found in the Breviary, and the responsory 
found at the end of the third lesson (that given hitherto after 
the second lesson is omitted). 

Lesson: 3: The homily on the Gospel of the Sunday, using 
the first lesson of the third nocturn given hitherto in the Breviary 
(nn. 166c, 220). 

(8) An ordinary Office (that of III class feasts) is thus 
ordered at Matins: 

Lesson 1: First Scripture occurring lesson as in the Breviary 
with its reponsory. 

Lesson 2: Scripture occurring, made up of the second and 
third Scripture occurring lessons together with the third res- 
ponsory (the second being omitted) as in the Breviary. 

Lesson 3: The “‘contracted”’ lesson of the feast (given in the 
Breviary as a substitute for the three lessons of the second 
nocturn) giving usually a brief account of the life of the saint. 
Should there be no such contracted lesson given for any par- 
ticular feast, the third lesson will be the proper lessons (two or 
three) joined together given hitherto for the second nocturn of 
the feast (nn. 169a, 221). 

(9) In future the capitulum at Prime is always Regi saecul- 
orum even in a ferial Office—the capitulum Pacem is dropped 
(n. 241). 

(10) When the second scheme of psalms is used at Lauds (e.g. 
| on a feria of Lent), an extra psalm is no longer added in Prime 
(Variationes, n. 16). 

(11) When the Office is recited alone, Domine, exaudi 
orationem meam replaces Dominus vobiscum before the prayer (n. 
| 247). 

(12) The sign of the cross is made at the concluding words 
of the completed Office, Divinum auxilium. 

J. B. O’ConnELL 
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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
XXIII. BERNARD DALGAIRNS 


ALGAIRNS is now little more than a name. It is unlikely 

that he will ever be the subject of a biography (though his 

life would make an interesting psychological study) and the 
odds are that he will be remembered, if he is remembered at 
all, only in relation to more important figures. And yet 
Dalgairns, in his day, was himself considered a man of import- 
ance. He was certainly endowed with great talents. Tom 
Mozley said of him that “his very looks assured success in 
whatever he undertook” ‘but he significantly added, “if only 
the inner heat which seemed to burn through his eyes could 
be well regulated’”’. R. W. Church in his short classic on the 
Oxford Movement devoted a page to Dalgairns and favour- 
ably contrasted him with Faber. “‘Beneath this youthful appear- 
ance,” he wrote of him at Oxford, “there was a subtle and 
powerful intellect, alive to the problems of religious philosophy, 
and impatient of any but the most thorough solutions of 
them.” “Few men,” he commented of Dalgairns in his later 
years, “have commanded more the respect of opponents not 
much given to think well of the arguments for religion by the 
freshness and solidity of his reasoning.” R. H. Hutton’s memoir } 
about the Metaphysical Society shows that this was not a 
merely polite tribute. On the contrary Dalgairns is seen taking 
his part as a natural equal with Huxley, Ward, Bagehot, 
Tennyson, Manning, Ruskin, and the two Stephens—a for- 
midable collection of men by any standard. 
Why have the names of these men lived while his has died? | 
The answer is that they left something worthy of themselves to 
posterity. Dalgairns did not. And it is no accident that this was 
so. Dalgairns was the victim of his own intelligence, disarmed | 
by the versatility which is the defect of the intelligent. Histor- | 


ian, philosopher, devotional writer, preacher, director, in each |) ti 


role he was outstanding, in none supreme. He remained the E 
gifted amateur, unable to concentrate on one thing for long | 
without seeing its shortcomings. Above all he despised his own } 
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| gifts. He was too intelligent not to see through intellectualism 
yet inescapably he was an intellectual. He did not want to be 
a philosopher, he wanted to be a saint. His life was a struggle 
| between two protean elements—mind and will, philosophy 
and religion, head and heart, scepticism and devotion, reason 
and emotion, Newman and Faber. A mind naturally sceptical, 
a heart naturally devotional—that was Dalgairns. His tragedy 
was that he could not resolve the conflict. 

John Dobrée Dalgairns, in religion Bernard, was born in 
1818 in the island of Guernsey, the eldest son of William 
Dalgairns, an officer in the Fusiliers. His mother came of an old 
Norman family long settled in the island. From his father’s 
Scotch blood he derived his shrewdness in philosophy, from his 
mother’s—it may be supposed—clarity of mind. He grew up 
bilingual, half French. His relationship with his parents was 
complicated and ambivalent. 

Bright, frank, brisk, modest yet daring, he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1836. He was immediately attracted to 
Newman. But it was not long before his acute mind, exact, 
logical, uncompromising, had seen the Movement’s lack of 
completeness, its essential irrationality and compromise. He 
came to it without a past—he had “no insular associations 
and sympathies” as R. W. Church put it—from which to dis- 
entangle himself. He judged the Movement on its merits and 
found it wanting. By the time his mind matured the Movement 
had entered the phase of hesitation, second thoughts, impos- 
sible conjectures which coincided with Newman’s study of 
the Monophysites. He was classed with the “new” men of 
| dangerous tendencies, with Faber, Ward and Morris. Follow- 
ing Morris’s advice he fasted so rigorously that he was actually 
found insensible on the floor by his scout one Holy Thursday 
| evening. In 1841 he wrote his famous letter to the Univers in 
; which he spoke of the Movement and possible reunion. 
| Although at the time it was not thought that he had written 
the letter his association with it was well known. From that 
time he was a marked man. The Catholic Church of the past 
| was one thing but the living Church of the present was quite 
| another. The writing of the letter was as if a whispered fear 
had suddenly been realized. 
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It was natural that the highly strung young man should 
fall under Newman’s sway. Newman became to him father, 
spiritual adviser, the instrument of Providence—a complica- 
tion of roles few men but Newman could have sustained. 
Dalgairns may have reminded Newman of Hurrell Froude. 
The friendship ripened into intimacy after the young man 
joined the Littlemore community in November 1842. Yet he 
was strangely independent for a neophyte. He undoubtedly 
saw more clearly than Newman in those darkened days and 
was able to express what he thought with perfect clarity. 


I look upon our case as a special dispensation of Providence 
[he told Dominic Barberi], I quite acknowledge the general rule 
that without communion with the great body of the Catholic 
Church, episcopacy, orders, etc., must be null. The question, 
however, is whether God at once and entirely cuts off from His 
favour those who are thus separated, or whether in His mercy 
He still allows the treasures of His church to flow over, as it 
were, to them; especially as in our case we have not cast all away, 
but much was preserved as a witness. 


No wonder the poor Italian Passionist was nonplussed. 
Dalgairns was one of the first to see the Movement in an 
almost eschatalogical light—scepticism on one side, Catholi- 
cism on the other. He retained this view, which was also 
Faber’s, to the end. On Michaelmas Day 1845 he was received 
into the Church by Fr Dominic and shortly after Newman’s 
reception set off for France. 

He went to stay with Canon Lorain, superior of the sem- 
inary at Langres, whom he had met in 1841 and with whom he 
was on intimate terms. He followed the seminary course, lead-} i 
ing meantime an austere and pious life, and was ordained in 
December 1846. The following spring he rejoined Newman in 
Rome to be instructed in the ways of the Oratory of St Philip 
Neri. He then returned with Newman as an Oratorian to 
Birmingham, stayed for a while at St Wilfrid’s, Cheadle, and} 
was then sent with Faber to found an Oratory in London. 

All this did not happen as easily as it is written. Intellectual} 
notoriously find it difficult to understand themselves. Dalgairns 
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| could not come to terms with himself, reconcile what he knew 
by intuition and faith with what he knew by reason. Problems 
of philosophy, problems of theology, other people’s problems, 
. | he could grasp—his own eluded him. It was partly that he 
could not disentangle himself from his youthfulness, partly 
that he had begun to see the two sides of his nature personified 
in Newman and Faber. 

Arrived in London (1849) he threw himself with a will into 
the work of the new Oratory in King William Street. He was 
soon second only to Faber as preacher and director. These 
were the years of achievement. At last he seemed to have 
gripped reality. He spent hours at a time in the confessional, 
lectured, preached. Worn out at night he threw himself on his 
bed happy that the day had been spent in helping souls. But 
at the same time he remained to others a detached, a secondary 
figure, and in time the overwork began to tell. He grew 
nervous and uncertain, found Faber overbearing and sarcastic. 

In 1853 he was recalled to Birmingham by Newman. But 
it was not long before he was chafing to return. His heart was 
in London with Faber and his big ideas. Things went on in 
London. There was movement, advance, throngs of penitents. 
Birmingham by comparison seemed stagnant. Newman was 
too intellectual, too donnish. . . . Newman, for his part, had 
deeply loved Dalgairns, but he now saw in him what he deplored 
in Faber and in the London house generally—a brash, 
cavalier attitude, the antithesis of his:own. Temperamentally 
Dalgairns was close to Newman but there were depths in his 
character which responded to Faber’s aggressive outlook, 
depths which would not be denied. He was tortured by 
| Newman’s coldness. After three years his position became 
-) impossible and he returned to London. 

With Faber’s death in 1863 Dalgairns became Superior in 
London. But he had not found responsibility easy when Faber 
ip} had been away in the previous decade and he did not retain 
the post for long. Moreover his health, never good, began to 
| break down. The great interest of his last years was The Meta- 
| physical Society which first met in 1869. There is a glimpse of 
| him by R. H. Hutton at the Society’s meeting on 10 December 
| 1872. 
| Vol. xtvi c 
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Father Dalgairns . . . discoursed to me eloquently on the 
noble ethical character of George Eliot’s novels and the penetrat- 
ing disbelief in all but human excellence by which they are per- 


vaded. Implicitly he intended to convey to me, I thought, that } 


nowhere but in the Roman Church could you find any real 
breakwater against an incredulity which could survive even the 
aspirations of so noble a nature as hers. And as I listened to this 
eloquent exposition with one ear, the sound of Professor 
Tyndall’s eloquent Irish voice, descanting on the proposal for a 
‘prayer gauge”’ which had lately been made in the Contemporary 
Review, by testing the efficacy of prayer on a selected hospital 
ward, captivated the other. 


Huxley answered a paper by Ward and then as “Professor 
Huxley’s rich and resonant voice died away, Father Dalgairns, 
after looking modestly round to see whether anyone else 
desired to speak, began in tones of great sweetness. . . .” 

It is at first surprising to find Dalgairns in such company. But 
was it? He had seen from the start that the struggle was very 
simple: Catholicism versus incredulity. What lay in between 
was destined to pass to one side or the other. 

In 1875 he was struck down by paralysis and died on 11 
February 1876 at Burgess Hill, Brighton. It is probable that he 
knew his name would be forgotten. But he would not have 
cared. He had written to Newman in 1849: “I loathe literature 
...in a word my intellect has disappeared.” By “‘literature”’ he 
meant the intellectual side of his life. It was not true, of course, 
but it was his aspiration and he wrote almost in triumph. It 
was symbolically fitting that he should be buried near Faber. 

Dalgairns’ literary career may be said to have started with 
the letter to the Univers. He translated part of the Catena aurea 
for Newman and was then given the first life in the new series, 
Lives of the English Saints. St Stephen Harding (1843) is the most re- 


markable in that uneven series. It is, indeed, as Ullathorne} 


later pointed out, a model of how a saint’s life should be 
written. It is still worth reading for the clarity of the style and 
Dalgairns’ sensitive appreciation of the period. At a time when 
everything mediaeval was indiscriminately praised Dalgairns 
was noticeably cautious. As he put it later: ““The Church never 


grows old and it has advantages in the nineteenth century} 
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which it had not in the thirteenth.” The object of the series was 
to show that what appeared foreign in Tractarianism had been 
native to mediaeval England. But Dalgairns went a step further. 
| He implicitly appealed over the head of the ancient church to 
the living church of the nineteenth century. Sentences such as: 
“May [St Stephen’s] prayers now be heard from the throne of 
grace for that dear country now lying under the wrath of God 
for the sins of its children” annoyed Protestants. “After casting 
our eyes on the holy rood does it never occur to us to wonder 
how it can be possible to be saved in the midst of the endear- 
ments of a family and the joys of domestic life?” also did not 
warm the hearts of married clergymen. There is a hint in these 
phrases of the Puritan or Jansenist spirit endemic in the Trac- 
tarians—a spirit he was bitterly to attack later. “‘As soon as the 
first of the series got into print,” Newman wrote, “the whole 
project broke down.” The raison d’éire of the series had ceased 
to interest its contributors. Dalgairns’ other contributions, St 
Helier, St Gilbert and St Aelred, though distinguished (as was all 
he wrote) are less remarkable. It is a melancholy fact that his 
first work was also his most perfect. 
In 1853 Dalgairns published The Devotion to the Heart of 
jesus with an introduction on the history of Fansenism. The book 
| had been begun as a set of lectures in King William Street and 
was combined with another set given at St Mary’s, Moorfields. 
As a book it is not satisfactory. The devotional passages do not 
}compare with Faber, perhaps because Faber’s influence is so 
pervasive. “‘Alas, poor heart of Jesus, it is the victim of all... . 
| What, then, can it do, but fly to the welcome cross and shed its 
last drop of blood, and pour it all out in one concentrated act of 
love for all mankind, whether they will be saved or no?”’ Nor is 
his attempt to give a theological basis to the devotion attrac- 
tive. His devotion and his philosophy failed to synthesize. 
1 He is much more persuasive when doctrine is treated 
| obliquely, in an historical setting. His writing then becomes a 
vivid, living thing for it is suddenly personal, an apology for his 
opinions. The introduction on Jansenism is justly celebrated. 


Our imagination can reproduce, without effort, the plan of 
the abbey [at Port Royal], the valley under its jurisdiction, its 
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streams and fish ponds; and who on looking down from the 


heights above on its peaceful conventual buildings, its cloistered ' 


quadrangles and the modest spire of its church, would suspect 
for a moment that he was standing on the crater of a volcano? 


Volcanoes can be dead, more often they are dormant. Dalgairns 
perceived with unerring intuition the affinity between Jansen- 
ism and the Oxford Movement, between Jansenism and him- 
self. “It is dangerous not to follow the spirit of the Church, of 
the time in which we live since we may find ourselves uncon- 
sciously betrayed into the same cold and unamiable religion of 
the head rather than of the heart.”’ Was he thinking of Newman 
as well as of himself? 

Faber pointed out the necessary connexion between Mariol- 
ogy and the Incarnation. Dalgairns pointed out a similar con- 
nexion between the Incarnation and devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. In his view an orthodox attitude to one implied devotion 
to the other. He characteristically made an historical compari- 
son—between Jansenists and Nestorians. “When it became 
evident that the Council of Ephesus would proclaim her to be 
Mother of God the miserable man [Nestorius] who had denied 
her the title was heard to exclaim in impotent rage, ‘As for me, 
I can never make up my mind to say that a child of two or three 
months is God, nor to adore an infant at its mother’s breast’.” 
For, as Dalgairns says later, “disobedience to the Holy See, 
opposition to Catholic devotions, low conceptions of Mary's 
honour all seem to form a sort of organic whole .. . all are 
symptoms of the heretical spirit”. “The demoniacs shrieked a 
Jesus approached, because the spirits which possessed them 
recognized in Him something more than man; and Jansenism 
would never have opposed the Sacred Heart as it did if it were 
not that it felt within the devotion a power which it dreaded.’ 
The historical comparison between Port Royal and Nestorius 
was illuminating, but as an argument for devotion to tht 


Sacred Heart it was a double-edged weapon. Might not 4) 
reader with some sympathy for Port Royal discover to his sur} 


prise that he also had some sympathy for Nestorius? 


The two volumes of The Holy Communion (1861) was it} 
reality a continuation. The first part is a brilliant sketch of tht} 
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he | history of philosophy and a history of the theory of matter as 
ed ' related to the Blessed Sacrament. These ninety short pages 
ect | show what William Thomson, archbishop of York, meant 

when he singled out Dalgairns (with Martineau) as the most 

able debater at the Metaphysical society. There are no fire- 
rns | works, the effect is more like watching an adroit surgeon at 
en. | work. A complicated idea is held up to view, examined, taken 
m- ) apart, expertly dissected. He then passes on without fuss or 
, of | expectation of applause to the next idea. All is straightforward, 
on- | illuminated now and then by telling phrases. 


2 of 

_ No doctrine taught by Hindoo sage on the banks of the 
; Ganges ever involved a stricter absorption of all things into the 
‘iol-| great Oneness of God, than that which was now conceived, 
on-| with all the calmness of rigid deduction, amidst the prosaic 


cred canals and the frigid fogs of Holland. It is true that Spinoza 
tion united in his veins the fiery blood of the East and of Africa yet 
yari-} | no symbol of oriental imagination appears in the rigid and un- 
ame} bending logic with which he carries out his principles to their 
o be} Utmost conclusions. It was as though the God of rabbinical 
) Monotheism and the Allah of Islam had joined their forces 


_ against Christendom. 

three = fe 
st’.”| | His exposition of St Thomas has a characteristically histor- 
See, ical slant. 

ary’ 

il are God is the necessary condition through which he views all 


edas| things. As for space, our present relations with it, instead of being 
them} 4m invariable necessity, are but a state of things relative to 
enism} human nature. There is no great objective space; or if there is, it 
is not terrible, infinite, immeasurable, since its relations vary 


- with the various beings in the created hierarchy. . . . Matter is to 
de . | him not the huge independent power that men now suppose it 
torus} to be; it is still plastic in the hand of God. . . . Give St Thomas 
o tht) his view of substance and of extension and with it you Can con- 
not 4) struct the Blessed Sacrament. . . . [St Thomas’s system] is now 


is sur} nearly forgotten; and it is supposed by the world that the doc- 

trine of the Blessed Sacrament has fallen with it. It would be a 
was it) sufficient and true answer to this objection to say that the cause 
of that blessed doctrine is separated from that of St Thomas; that 
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as it existed before the saint expressed it in the terms of the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, so it will exist after that philosophy has 
ceased to be believed. 


The argument of this first section was to show that belief in 
the Blessed Sacrament was possible, to answer “the question, 
how is it that the Body of Jesus can be in heaven and on many 
altars of the earth at once”. His conclusion was that the philos- 
ophy of the last 300 years has not destroyed but perfected the 
great edifice of St Thomas. 


Expel, we may say to our adversaries, the idea of substance, 
if you will, it returns under the shape of force. Destroy the old 
view of accidents, it will reappear under the name of phenomena, 
Do your best to make extension essential to matter, the possi- 
bility of its non-extension will come back upon you in spite of 
your efforts. 


The second section of the book is designed to show how 
Holy Communion satisfies a craving of the human heart for 
God. 


In the wild orgies of heathenism, in the fanaticism of many an 
erring form of mysticism, in the intellectual spirituality of 
Unitarian pantheism I see the same maddening thirst for God. 
The fall was the universal shipwreck and men are tossing about 
the wild waves on a broken raft, driven to madness by their 
thirst for the living waters. . . . Nothing can satisfy the heart of 
man but the living God. 


In vain does the critical or any other philosophy hermetically 
seal up all communication between man and the invisible world; 
the spirit still feels for God amidst the darkess of the mind. You 
may succeed in silencing the reason but the heart and the flesh 
cry out for the living God. 


But this thirst for God is answered by God’s thirst for the 
love of men. 


It was not only human thirst which wrung from our dyin 
Lord that awful cry; it was not only the thirst of a dying mani 
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time with the Church of the nineteenth century. The Spiritual 
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his agony. . . . It was the longing desire of our heavenly father 
yearning for union with his children. 


He yearns to lavish upon us all the unutterable treasures of 
his love. It must be real, not fictitious love, and therefore by a 
special act of creation, he pours into our soul that which makes 
us worthy of it... . We are attached to our fellow creatures by 
qualities which we find in them but God himself creates all that 
is lovely in the beings whom he loves. 


The chasm between man and God is obliterated by the 


Blessed Sacrament. 


The craving for God is no longer a desperate resolution to 
believe that he loves us in spite of appearances to the contrary. 
We have heard the voice of God himself on earth... . A new 
want has arisen in our hearts and we thirst for union with Jesus. 
This is the want which God has satisfied in giving us the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Nevertheless, despite the boldness and nobility of the theme 
Dalgairns fails to carry entire conviction. He is no longer 
master of his subject. Emotion has disturbed thought. There is 
also an extravagance, an unreality, a faint odour of Huys- 
manns, the more noticeable by contrast with the previous 
section. Perhaps, after all, he followed the spirit of the Church 
of Pio Nono too closely. The last and‘ longest part of the book 
is an historical account of the Blessed Sacrament and a plea 
for more frequent communion. Unhappily the history is of 
necessity imperfect—interesting though it is—and most of his 
arguments for frequent communion became irrelevant with the 
decree of Pius X. Thus as a whole the book is a failure. In spite 
of its brilliance even the first part is more successful as a history 
of philosophy than a help to those in intellectual difficulties 
over the Blessed Sacrament. 

German Mystics of the r4th century (1858) is a lively and 
learned defence of Tauler. The Spiritual Life of the First Six 
Centuries (1867), an introduction to lives of the desert Fathers, 
demonstrates the spiritual continuity of the Church of that 
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Life of Medieval England (1870) is an enterprising attempt to 
place the Scale of Perfection in its historical setting. 

Three papers were (privately) printed for the Metaphysical 
Society. They are all short. Very short quotations can give only 
an imperfect idea of the depths and compression of Dalgairns 
at his best. The Theory of a Soul (16 March 1870): 


The function of an organ of sense is some one thing fatally 
determined, got between the organ and the object. What is 
there here like the grand independence of doubt?. . . . Does the 
eye or brain know itself?. . . . As for the mind it has for its direct 
and primary object, if you will, the particular transmuted by 
sense, but in the very act of apprehending the particular, it puts 
an element of the universal into it. 


Is God Knowable? (11 June 1872): 


We have heard much of the inability of the human mind to 
embrace the Infinite. What if the Infinite embraces me?. . . . Let 
us be consistent in holding the doctrine of the relativity of the 
human intellect. If for this reason I do not know God, then I 
know nothing whatsoever, for my knowledge of the Finite is also 
relative. 


The position of Agnostics as represented by Mr H. Spencer 
is a very peculiar one [starts The Personality of God (12 May 
1874)]. A great deal, it appears, is known about the Unknow- 
able. First, it is known that it exists. Secondly, that it is some- 
thing mysterious and venerable, and accordingly it is printed in 
capital letters, as Mr Huxley conjectures, to inspire fear, “‘like 
grenadiers’ caps’’. Thirdly it is known that it is so far beyond our 
faculties as to render it hopeless even to form a conjecture what 
it is like.... 


Dalgairns saw philosophical problems historically, religion 
historically, devotions historically. In this he was something of 
a pioneer, a man of today, for he transferred religious ideas 
from the vacuum of pure philosophy into the outside world of 
time and change. This is the reason why parts, at least, of his 
writings are still alive today. 


RONALD CHAPMAN 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THe Cuurcn’s ATTITUDE TO CREMATION 


A local paper, which stated that 400 acres of land are being 
used up annually in Britain to bury the 500,000 people who 
die every year, quoted a Catholic parish priest as saying that 
cremation is “against the Roman Catholic religion”. Another 
parish priest, when dealing with a prospective convert whose 
main difficulty was about cremation (he was a local government 
official whose Council was building a crematorium), was in- 
formed by the diocesan curia that no one who had made a will 
expressing a desire to be cremated should be received into the 
Church, unless he changed his will. Does it not seem certain that 
very soon cremation will have to be accepted by the Church? 
Is it not desirable that theologians and canon lawyers should 
foresee and facilitate such changes, instead of waiting to be 
pushed by circumstances? (Ambrosius.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1203, §1: “Fidelium defunctorum corpora sepelienda 
sunt, reprobata eorum crematione.” 

§2: “Si quis quovis modo mandaverit ut corpus suum 
cremetur, illicitum est hanc exsequi voluntatem; quae si adiecta 
fuerit contractui, testamento aut alii cuilibet actui, tanquam 
non adiecta habeatur.” 

Canon 1240, §1: “Ecclesiastica sepultura privantur, nisi 
ante mortem aliqua dederint poenitentiae signa: . . . 5°. Qui 
mandaverint suum corpus cremationi tradi.” 

It would be somewhat misleading to say that cremation is 
“against the Roman Catholic religion’’, if by “religion” were 
meant the faith or morals of the Church. Cremation is certainly 
not irreconcilable with any revealed doctrine, not even that 
of the resurrection of the body, nor is it contrary to any divine 
positive law, or intrinsically repugnant to the natural moral 
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law; nor has the Church ever pretended that her prohibition is 






















based on any of these grounds. Indeed, the Holy Office Instruc- 
tion of 19 June 1926, while deploring “this barbarous practice | pr 
which is contrary not only to Christian but even to natural | the 
respect for the bodies of the deceased, and wholly averse to the | fie 
constant discipline of the Church from the earliest times”, | in 
was careful to add that ‘‘the cremation of bodies, since it is not | isr 
wrong in itself, may be permitted and is in fact permitted in { fic 
certain extraordinary circumstances, for grave and certain | the 
reasons connected with public welfare”. On the other hand, | the 
the venerable Christian tradition which inspired the law is not | to. 
devoid of theological arguments, even if they be only ex con-| red 
venientia. ma 
In a world in which cremation was not uncommon, the 
Chosen People adhered firmly to the semitic practice of in-| rea 
humation. The early Christians not only accepted this tradition, | hay 
sanctified by the example of their divine Master, but, as the} sus; 
catacombs bear eloquent witness, went to great pains to pre-} the 
serve it. By the fifth century, the pagan Roman practice of cre-}_ wh 





mation had fallen completely into desuetude and, in 789,} but 
Charlemagne made it a capital offence to burn human corpses} ma 
“secundum ritum paganorum’’.? Throughout the Middle Ages, } dyi 
the Christian tradition was so firmly established that the Decre-| ans 
tum of Gratian was.content to affirm: “Sic enim Christianorum} Th 
per omnem mundum humari oportet corpora defunctorum”.*} qui 

When cremation was revived with civil authorization in the} for 
late nineteenth century on grounds of public hygiene and land} Chi 
economy, the circumstance that its chief protagonists and pro-} not 
pagators, at least in continental Europe, were agnostics and} bec 
masonic sectaries did not predispose the Church in favour of the} is r 
change. When alarm was expressed by bishops and others at the} mat 
growing disregard for ‘‘a constant Christian custom hallowed | 
with solemn rites by the Church”’, the Holy Office replied in} hibi 
the negative to the question ‘“‘whether it is lawful to join soci-} of r 
eties which seek to promote the practice of burning human] ver 
corpses’’, and likewise in the negative to the question ‘‘whether 


1 Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, p. 564. 8 
2 Cf. Dictionnaire de droit canonique, TV, col. 758, decid 
3. 28, causa XIII, qu. 2. 
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it is lawful to give instructions for the burning of one’s own 
corpse or those of others”. Nor should these replies be inter- 
preted as a mere expression of ecclesiastical conservatism. It is a 
theological fact that the bodies of the faithful have been sancti- 
fied by sacraments as temples of the Holy Ghost which, “sown 
in corruption, shall rise in incorruption”,? so that their death 
is rightly regarded as a sleep which precedes their ultimate glori- 
fication. The Church very reasonably holds that respect for 
their sacredness and destiny is better expressed by committing 
them to the grave and leaving their temporary disintegration 
to nature, rather than by committing them to the flames and 
reducing them to ashes in a manner symbolic only of the 
materialistic concept of death as utterly final. 

There is therefore no reason to suppose that the Church’s 
reaction to the modern campaign in favour of cremation would 
have been notably different, if it had been initiated by men less 
suspect of animosity against Christian doctrines. In fact, when 
the Holy Office was later asked “whether those of the faithful 
who, not belonging to a masonic sect or moved by its principles, 
but for other reasons have instructed that their bodies be cre- 
mated after death may lawfully be given the sacraments of the 
dying, if they are unwilling to withdraw these instructions’, it 
answered: “In the negative, if they refuse after being warned.’’ 
Thus the diocesan curia, mentioned by our correspondent, was 
quite correct in saying that anyone who has provided in his will 
for the cremation of his body may ‘not be received into the 
Church, unless he withdraws this provision. This, however, is 
not to say that a local government official must give up his job, 
because the Council he serves is building a crematorium. There 
is room here for the vital distinction between formal and 
material co-operation. 

As we have seen, the Church is prepared to relax her pro- 
hibition in grave and exceptional circumstances, but we know 
of no warrant for our correspondent’s prediction that she will 
very soon be compelled by agronomical reasons to withdraw 

1 Instr. 19 May 1886; Gasparri, C.I.C. Fontes, n. 1100. 

21 Cor. xv, 42. 

397 July 1892; Gasparri, C.I.C. Fontes, n. 1158. The reply added that, in 


deciding whether or not to give the warning, the rules of approved authors should 
be applied, with special attention to the avoidance of scandal, 
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it altogether. It is admittedly something of a problem to find 
suitable land for inhumation in or around our great cities, but 
we imagine that the Church will not easily admit the problem 
to be insoluble, as long as valuable agricultural land continues 
to be consumed, at a rate much exceeding 400 acres a year, for 
much less worthy purposes. In any case, the suggestion that 
theologians and canon lawyers should take the initiative in 
facilitating a change-over to cremation indicates a strange mis- 
understanding of their proper function. It is for the theologian 
to explain the doctrinal reasons behind the Church’s attitude, 
for the canonist to expound her law. Neither is, in his pro- 
fessional capacity, a maker or modifier of law. Neither has any 
special competence to plead the cause of agronomy. The issue is 
between the rulers of the Church and those who have to find 
the land in order to fulfil her law, or to save the land for other 
purposes. The most that theologians and canonists can properly 
do is to indicate that, when and where the conservation of land 
becomes a grave enough public need, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Church from modifying her law to meet it. This they 
have already done. 


RESUSCITATION BY CARDIAC MASSAGE 


A baby which had been alive in the womb was apparently 
dead when delivered by Caesarian section, and three minutes 


of artificial respiration failed to produce a discernible heart- } 


beat. At eight minutes, a surgeon opened the baby’s chest and 
massaged the heart into beating. Artificial respiration was then 
resumed and the baby began to breathe normally. Some con- 
sultants hailed the surgeon’s intervention (not previously tried 
on new-born babies) as a major advance, but the practising 


obstetricians objected against it that the child would most} 


probably be an imbecile incapable of normal life, and that an 
experiment of this kind, which treats babies as guinea-pigs and 
cannot be perfected without producing a high percentage of 
imbeciles, is unwarranted. Which view is right? The question 
of baptism does not arise, as the child had been baptized 
immediately upon delivery. (M. G.) 
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REPLY 


To those who gratuitously assume that the final object of 
human existence is to stay alive and well, anything which con- 
duces to the advancement of therapy must be ethically sound; 
but, as Pius XII insisted in one of his pronouncements on 
medical experimentation, “science itself, along with its re- 
searches and attainments, must be inserted into the order of 
values” and must respect “higher moral rules’’.! Even therefore 
if the surgeon’s experiment constituted a major step for- 
ward in the technique of resuscitation, it was not, by that mere 
fact, morally justified. On the other hand, there is nothing in- 
trinsically wrong in staving off death at the price of imbecility. 
But both of these considerations are of the physical order, rele- 
vant indeed to the moral verdict, but not in themselves con- 
clusive. We must first ask what are the “higher moral rules” 
which govern cases of this kind. 

In an address dealing with this very problem of re-anima- 
tion, the late Pope called attention to the really decisive moral 
criterion which, though it may have been considered in the 


| present instance, is not expressly invoked in the statement of 
| the case, namely, the reasonable will of those on whose behalf a 
' doctor intervenes. 


tly F 


The rights and duties of the doctor (said His Holiness) are 
correlative to those of the patient. The doctor, in effect, has 
no separate or independent right in regard to the patient; in 
general, he can only act if the patient authorizes him explicitly 
or implicitly (directly or indirectly) to do so. The technique of 
re-animation, with which we are here concerned, does not con- 
tain in itself anything immoral, and thus the patient—if he were 
capable of a personal decision—could licitly utilize it and con- 
sequently authorize the doctor to do so. On the other hand, 
since these forms of treatment go beyond the ordinary means to 
which recourse is obligatory, it cannot be held to be obligatory to 
employ them and consequently to authorize the doctor to do so. 

The rights and duties of the family depend, in general, 
on the presumed will of the unconscious patient, if he has 


1 4,A.S., XLIV, 1952, p. 779. 
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reached majority and is sui iuris. As for the proper and independ- 
ent duty of the family, it habitually obliges only to the employ- 
ment of ordinary means. Consequently, if it should appear that 
the attempted re-animation constitutes in reality for the family 
a charge such as cannot in conscience be imposed upon it, it can 
licitly insist that the doctor interrupt his attempts, and the doctor 
can licitly comply. In this event, there is no direct disposal of the 
life of the patient, or euthanasia, which would never be lawful; 
the interruption of the attempts at re-animation, even when it en- 
tails cessation of the blood circulation, is never, except indirectly, 
the cause of the cessation of life, and the case is one to which 
the principles of double effect and voluntarium in causa are 
applicable.} 


It is clearly not for us to pronounce on the validity of the 
fears expressed by the practising obstetricians in the case under 
consideration; we gather, however, that, according to a recent 
editorial in The American Journal of Medicine,? if the circulation 
of the blood is not restored within three to five minutes of its 
cessation, a patient resuscitated by cardiac massage will remain, 
if he survives at all for any length of time, permanently disorien- 


tated and comatose, or even de-cerebrated. If this was the most 


probable fate of the infant in question, resuscitated more than { 


eight minutes after its circulation had apparently ceased at 


birth, the parents were under no obligation to consent to the f 


surgeon’s drastic intervention. Not only was it an extraordinary 
and therefore morally optional means of keeping the baby 
alive, but the most likely result—a subhuman form of existence 


—was of no real benefit to the baby and a grave charge upon} 


its parents; and it is reasonable to hold that, in determining the 
extent of the obligation to preserve life, the element of “‘reason- 
able hope of benefit’’ should be taken into account. 

In principle therefore, since the parents were free to approve 
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situation and their desire ascertained. Fr J. R. Connery, s.J., 
commenting on the above-quoted editorial statement on 


1 Translated from the French version in THE CLercy Review, September 
1958, p. 560. , , . : 

21959, p. 327-30, as summarily reported in Theological Studies (Decembet 
1959), p. 607. ; 

3G. Kelly, s.j., Medico-Moral Problems (ed. 1958), p. 134. 
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cardiac massage, thinks that the doctor “‘should advise against 


} any such measures after the 3-5-minute interval has elapsed”’.! 


In practice, owing to the urgency of the situation, informed 
consultation of the parents was probably impossible in the case 


| in question. Nevertheless, in our opinion, the surgeon should 


not have attempted this drastic form of resuscitation, in view of 
the grave risk entailed, unless he could reasonably presume that 
the parents would approve. In a crisis of this kind, no one 
would blame a surgeon for misinterpreting the legitimate 
desires of those on whose behalf he acts, and to whose reason- 


| able will he must bow, but he is not entitled to disregard or dis- 


count them merely because an occasion has arisen for the 
advancement of his science. No human being, not even an 
apparently still-born baby, may be treated as a guinea-pig. 

L. L. McR. 


CLOTHING CoRPSE OF A PRIEST 


How should the body of a priest be clothed for burial? Is 
there any obligation to bury the body in Mass vestments, 


| purple or any other colour? (S. P. C. D.) 


REPLY 


The Roman Ritual (tit. VII, cap. i, 12-13) directs that the 
body of a dead cleric of any rank should be clothed in ordinary 
dress up to and including a cassock, and over it—as far as this 


| be possible2—the sacred vesture of the priestly or clerical order 


which the rank of the deceased requires; and each one is to 
have the tonsure and biretta.? The body of a priest (R.R. con- 
tinues, n. 13) is to be clothed over the cassock in amice, alb, 
cincture, maniple, stole and chasuble, violet in colour. This 


| direction is in keeping with the rubric concerning the corpse of 


a bishop (Ceremonial of Bishops, 11, xxxviii, 10) which orders 


1 Theological Studies, loc. cit. 
? This clause is an addition in the 1925 and 1952 editions of R.R. to the older 


) rubric. 
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that it be vested in full pontificals as if for the celebration of 
Pontifical Mass. 

A query to S.R.C. in 1846, asked if the custom of placing a 
chalice and paten in the hands of a priest when laid out for 
burial may be observed, elicited this reply: ““Tolerandam 
esse utpote antiquitati conformem” (S.R.C. 2915°). Regarding 
the colour of vestments used for a corpse, a query from the 
diocese of Compostella was submitted to S.R.C. in 1908, asking 
if its custom of laying out the corpse of a priest in black vest- 
ments may be continued. S.R.C. replied: “Yes! especially in 


view of the custom and the rubric of the Roman Ritual, which | 


in prescribing violet vestments in this case does not exclude 
black ones”’ (S.R.C., 4228). Only in more modern times have 
violet and black been regarded as different liturgical colours. 

As to whether a priest’s corpse should be actually buried in 
vestments—as distinct from being exposed before burial so 
clothed—S.R.C. (in 1831) decided, in reply to a query, that 
“the custom of each place is to be followed” (S.R.C., 2682%5), 
The rubrics of the Roman Ritual do not deal expressly with 
this point; they seem to suppose that the body will be buried 
in the vestments in which it was clothed for the obsequies. 


BLESSING FOR ‘‘DIAMOND WEDDING’’ 


May the “Benedictio Conjugum post 25 vel 50 Annos in 
Matrimonio Transactos”’ be given on the occasion of the six- 
tieth anniversary of a wedding? May the blessing be given by a 
priest who is not the celebrant of the Mass? (Inquirer.) 


REPLY 


This form of blessing for a silver or golden wedding—which 
had previously been granted by indult to certain dioceses (e.g. 
in Belgium)—appeared as an appendix to the new typical 
edition of the Roman Ritual of 1952. In the edition “prima 
post typicam” which was published in 1953 it was transferred 


to the body of the Ritual, as cap. vii of title VIII. Its use is 


now extended to all users of the Roman Ritual. 
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In this form a votive Mass—not the Nuptial Mass—is 
allowed with the same liturgical privileges as the Nuptial 
Mass. In the new rubrics (1960) the Nuptial Mass appears as 


} a votive Mass of II class, with extended privileges, and 


coupled with it is the votive Mass for the silver and golden 
wedding. Presumably, therefore, this Mass now enjoys the 
greater privileges of the Nuptial Mass and is governed by the 
same rules. As the Nuptial Blessing may be given only by the 
celebrant of the Mass, the same rule will apply to the wedding 
Mass. The rubric of the Roman Ritual continues unchanged, 


' which states that the votive Mass may be of the Blessed Trinity? 


or of our Lady, with the prayer of thanksgiving? added under 
one conclusion to the prayer of the votive Mass. After the Mass 
the special form of blessing given in the Ritual is imparted to 
the happy couple. 

No mention is made in the rubrics about the sixtieth anni- 
versary of marriage, but it is not an unreasonable deduction 
that the same form of blessing may be lawfully followed for the 
celebration of such a rare anniversary. 


THe ALTAR Cross 


In Mediator Det Pope Pius XII wrote that “it would be 


| wrong, for example, to require crucifixes that do not represent 


the bitter sufferings of the divine Redeemer’’. Is it then 
allowed to have as the altar cross the figure of Christ clothed in 


| Mass vestments and bearing a golden crown? (P. B.) 


REPLY 
The rubrics direct that a cross “cum imagine sanctissimi 


xi, 11; cf. Ritus Celebrandi of Missal, II, 2). They do not deter- 
mine what form this image is to take, but by tradition it is, 


1 It was this Mass that at one period was used for the Nuptial Mass. 
? Found in the Missal at the end of the votive Masses. 


Vol. xLvI 
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Until about the sixth century the figure of Christ was not 
shown with the cross, and not until the eighth on a cross; 
then it was depicted as the image of Christ clothed and reign- 
ing from the cross. From about the twelfth century realism 
came into play and the practice began of depicting the Cruci- 
fied as naked and suffering, and this image gradually prevailed 
over the other. But it was about this period that a cross began 
to be placed on the altar for Mass, and as far as the evidence 
available so far goes, it seems that it was the cross with the 
suffering Christ that thus appeared on the altar for Mass. The 


modern liturgical movement is gradually restoring the use of | 


the Christ in glory for use as the altar cross, in order to restore 
the emphasis on the divinity of the Victim and lessen the 
impact of realism. 

One writer, at least, holds that for the Mass cross the suffer- 
ing Christ must be shown on the cross because of traditional 
usage. This view is, perhaps, too strict. 

It seems certain that the words of Pope Pius XII do not 
rule out the use of the clothed figure of Christ on the Mass 
cross: (a) the Pope is not speaking of this, but of the crucifix in 
general; (b) the whole paragraph of Mediator Dei* from which 
the enquirer’s citation is taken is directed against the error of 
archeologism, i.e. the view that nothing is correct unless it 


reproduces things from the past. “He would be straying from 
the right path,”’ wrote the Pope, “who would require (jubeat) 


that the image of the divine Redeemer on the cross should be 
so depicted that His body does not show the cruel suffering 
that He endured.” This passage is directed against those who 
wish to rule out always a crucifix showing the suffering Christ, 


and not allow the use of such a crucifix at all. It does not seemf 


to forbid the use of the cross with the clothed figure as well, 
and so the question remains open. 
CANDLEMAS 


Does a canon, when receiving his candle from the celebrant 
on 2 February, kiss the latter’s hand? (X.) 


1 Dr G. Montagu, Problems in the Liturgy (1958), p. 333. 


? Latin text, §61; English text, §66. 
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| tions, how can the final holocaust be called per accidens? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REPLY 


The rubric of Caeremoniale Episcoporum, II, xvi, 11, and 
xvii, 3, seems to suggest that, like a prelate, he does not. But 
the rubric of the Missal exempts from this kiss only prelates. 
Rubricians are divided in their opinion. Martinucci and Va- 
vasseur say that only prelates omit this kiss; Menghini (Mar- 
tinucci’s editor, in a note) and Moretti say that canons omit 
the kiss. The latest commentator on the Caeremoniale (Gromier) 
pours scorn on this view and points out that the celebrant as 
such is superior to canons, and so—while exempt as canons 
from kneeling to receive the blessed candle—they should kiss 
the celebrant’s hand as well as the candle. 


j. B. O'C. 
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THE MORALITY OF THE NATO DETERRENT PO.Licy 
(THe Crercy Review, October 1960, p. 615) 


Canon F. H. Drinkwater writes: 

It seems odd that apparently none of your readers has batted an 
eyelid over your theologian’s reply on nuclear deterrence. My own 
difficulties about it may be put most politely in the form of questions, 
as follows: 

1. He pronounces the declared NATO policy (indiscriminate 
nuclear destruction) to be an immoral one, but argues that in 
theory there are legitimate targets for major nuclear weapons, con- 
sequently it cannot be wrong in se and in principle to make and 
store them, and consequently Catholics who do so should not have 


their conscience disturbed. (I hope this is a true summary, or are 
; there still further hairs to split?) My question is: what is the differ- 


ence between my making nuclear weapons for NATO and my 


| putting a grenade into the hand of (say) an Algerian nationalist 
» who says he is going to throw it into a crowded café to make sure of 


killing a spy? If NATO has proclaimed its mass-murderous inten- 
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2. He seems to agree that nuclear weapons, to be admissible at 





comm 
all, must be “clean”; but on this point the only evidence he adduces } serve 
is a statement of one Catholic pamphlet-writer to the effect that | mate 





H-bombs 95 per cent clean are “obtainable”. My question is: does § and, i 
“obtainable” mean that the researchers hope to produce them, or } credit 
does it mean that they are already being made? In other words, ifI } ring t 
engage in H-bomb-making now, shall I be making “clean” ones or § they 1 
indiscriminate-murder ones? If your theologian is not sure, or if he prima 
cannot find some confirmatory evidence, is he not making a very possib 
grave judgement on very very slender grounds? weapc 
3. He says that no government is morally bound to renounce | pose ; 
publicly the indiscriminate misusing of these weapons; that there is } have | 
nothing “‘intrinsically” immoral in leaving potential aggressors (and | Cano: 
therefore, one must add, the government’s own citizens and soldiers) guessing } his in 
whether it intends mass-murder or not. My question here, couched } to the 
in theological jargon, would be: is not such a government giving | NAT‘ 
the gravest imaginable scandal to everybody concerned, especially | throw 
to its own citizens, and also to the potential aggressor who may well } anxio 
be scared into starting a preventive war? hair-s 
4. A final question: all this flourishing of the word “‘intrinsically” tion i 
—does it not cloud rather than clarify the issue? “One cannot} abuse 
logically condemn nuclear weapons as evil intrinsically and per} to the 
se...” Is not such a statement superfluous, seeing that no conceiv- } of the 
able material object can be intrinsically evil? Is not moral evil Germ 
something in a creature’s free will? If a cup of tea contains a lethal } the be 
dose of prussic acid, is it the lethal drink which is intrinsically} 2, 
evil, or is it the intention of the poisoner? It is always possible to} all, 
imagine some good use for any material object. For all we know, f fall-or 
prussic-acid tea might make a good weed-killer, or a pleasant} use m 


cocktail for an elephant. am n 
liable 

Dr McReavy replies: that s 
As your theologian, it falls to me to answer Canon Drinkwater’s } “clea: 
questions as politely as he has endeavoured to put them. misses 


1. If, as the Canon and I agree, the indiscriminate nuclear olic p 
obliteration of ordinary cities involves direct killing of the innocent comp 
(on this some Catholics of repute have batted an eyelid, but in a dis- . 
cordant sense), it is intrinsically evil. Inasmuch therefore as the} object 
NATO deterrent policy seriously envisages a retaliatory attack off threat 
this kind, it entails an immoral intention, in the furtherance or using 
execution of which no one may conscientiously co-operate formally, § a gov. 
i.e. by any act which necessarily implies approval of the contem-§ princi 
plated crime. But the nuclear weapons which would be used in the§ they r 
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} commission of this crime, were it ever to be committed, can also 


serve other and morally lawful purposes. There may be few legiti- 
mate targets for them in war, but they are not entirely imaginary, 
and, in any case, the mere existence of nuclear weapons on our side is 
credibly believed to serve the immediate and honest purpose of deter- 
ring the enemy from aggression. Indeed, it has been well said that, if 
they were ever used in retaliation, they would have failed in their 
primary purpose of deterrence. It is therefore logically and honestly 
possible for those engaged in the making or storing of nuclear 
weapons to limit their intention as co-operators to this primary pur- 
pose and withhold their approval from a mass-murder which they 
have reason to hope self-interest, if not morality, will prevent. The 
Canon’s analogy of handing a grenade to a terrorist who declares 
his intention of throwing it into a crowded café is scarcely apposite 
to the concrete international situation; for, whatever the Soviet or 
NATO may threaten to do, both realize that it would be suicidal to 
throw their H-bombs into each other’s crowded cities, and are 
anxious to ensure that neither will ever be tempted to do so. If it is 
hair-splitting to distinguish between formal and material co-opera- 
tion in the making or storing of H-bombs, because they may be 
abused, a fortiori it was idle to make any such distinction in regard 
to the making or storing of T.N.T. bombs in the last war, once some 
of these had begun to be used in the indiscriminate destruction of 
German cities. Were we justified in not disturbing the conscience of 
the bomb-makers of those days? 

2. I did not in fact say that nuclear weapons, to be admissible at 
all, must be “clean”, but simply that the pernicious effect of the 
fall-out from them must not be such as to: outweigh any good their 
use may achieve. It is a question of degree and balance, on which I 
am not competent to pronounce; but, since “dirty” bombs are 
liable to harm the user, I do not think it rash to believe the claim 
that successful efforts have been made to render them relatively 
“clean”. The authority whom I quoted, and whom the Canon dis- 
misses impertinently (I use the word in its proper sense) as a “‘Cath- 
olic pamphlet-writer”’, happens to be a nuclear physicist of proved 
competence and first-hand experience. 

3. While not wishing to impute formal guilt, I agree that it was 
objectively wrong and indeed scandalous for a government to 
threaten that, in certain circumstances, it would not shrink from 
using nuclear weapons to commit mass-murder. All I claimed is that 
a government is under no antecedent moral obligation, per se and in 
principle, to assure potential aggressors in advance that, whatever 
they may do, it will not retaliate immorally. 
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4. Of course I agree that omne ens est bonum; that precisely is why 
I said that “one cannot logically condemn nuclear weapons as evil 
intrinsically”’, as some in fact appear to do. Everything depends on 
their use. But certain uses of material things are intrinsically evil, 
whatever the intention of the user. I cannot therefore see that it 
clouds the issue to flourish the word “intrinsically”. A moral argu- 
ment does not gain in force by lack of scientific precision. Truth, 
like virtue, may stand in medio. 


CONTRACEPTIVE PILLS AND Non-CONSUMMATION 
(Tue Crercy Review, November 1960, p. 686) 


*‘Sacerdos” writes: 

There are in existence two kinds of oral contraceptive: one for 
women, which retards ovulation, and the other for men, the pur- 
pose of which is to destroy the efficacy of the seed. The former has 
received more publicity and is indeed more advanced, but the 
development of the latter type is also receiving attention (cf. “Oral 
Contraceptives”, The Practitioner, August 1960). 

Now the oral contraceptive for men would seem to have some 
bearing in certain circumstances on the question of non-consumma- 
tion. Gasparri in his De Matrimonio (1, 509, 525) insists that “‘emissio 
veri seminis”’ (italics mine) is an essential part of consummation. On 
the basis of this statement, therefore, would it not be possible to 
plead non-consummation, provided the man had always taken the 
pill and at sufficient and regular intervals to destroy the true nature 
of the seed? (Here I am leaving aside Rome’s refusal in practice to 
consider marriages whose non-consummation has been due to 
Onanism.) 

Of course, as Dr McReavy pointed out, such a marriage would 
already be open to doubt as having been contracted “contra 
bonum prolis’’. However, it is not unheard of for a Curia (for one 
reason or another) to change petitions in midstream and so the 
above line of argument could prove useful in obtaining a dissolu 
tion. 


Dr McReavy replies: 

In my answer to the earlier and more general question put by 
‘‘Sacerdos’’, it should perhaps have occurred to me that he might bt 
referring to the less-publicized form of male contraceptive pill which, 
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| according to the informative article I quoted, seeks to attack the 


male germ cells in development, or the seminal fluid, with the 
object of keeping live sperms out of the ejaculate, or making them 
less motile or potent. If this method completely prevented the 
natural passage and deposition into the female vagina of “semen 
verum in testiculis elaboratum’”’, which, according to accepted Rotal 
jurisprudence, is necessary to the consummation of marriage, then 
indeed, as “‘Sacerdos” suggests, its permanent and effective use by a 
husband might, at least in theory, provide ground for a plea of non- 
consummation. But does the method operate in this way? I can 
claim no expert knowledge on the point, but I had gathered that 
the male pill would seek to achieve its effect, not by excluding the 
testicular product from the ejaculate, but by sterilizing the sperm 
contained in it. If this is in fact all that it does, it clearly does not 
prevent consummation of marriage, for it is no part of the Rotal 
doctrine that the testicular semen required for consummation must 
contain live or fertile sperm. 

Inany case, even ifa pill were devised which excluded the testicular 
product from the ejaculate as effectively as does dual vasectomy, but 
temporarily, it would seem practically impossible to prove to the 
satisfaction of an ecclesiastical tribunal that this temporary effect 
had been renewed with the regularity and efficiency necessary to 
complete exclusion of the testicular product from every single act of 
conjugal intercourse. 


Panis Vitae 


(THe CLercy Review, September 1960, p. 274) 


In his review of my Eucharistic Oratorio, Panis Vitae, Dom A. 
Gregory Murray states that “whenever Gregorian melodies are 
cited there are curious inconsistencies and uncertainties’’; and that 
“there is hardly a progression that might not have been written 
during the last 200 years or so”’. 

I reply that—with the exception of their fourth and last stanzas— 


seach of the hymns Verbum Supernum and Pange lingua are treated as 


sets of variations based on their plainsong melodies, and here I 

claim the composer’s privilege of freely adapting the materials to 

serve these ends. In the first and fifth stanzas of both hymns I have 

been adventurous enough to use the harp (with sustained organ or 
1 American Ecclesiastical Review, April 1958, p. 252 
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string harmonies) in the accompaniments to the Gregorian melodies, 
It is only fair to add that this is shown only in the printed Full Score 
which your reviewer has not seen. I am curious to know the names 
of any composers during the last 200 years who have adopted a 
similar procedure. 

Dom Gregory later infers that the style of the music is ‘“‘an out- 
moded nineteenth-century chromaticism”’. I reply that of the 35 
vocal sections of my work there are only 12 that can be said to be 
chromatic in style—whilst the majority, 23 sections, are either modal 
(8), or diatonic (15)—both of which are the antithesis of chro- 
maticism, nineteenth century or otherwise. I claim to have struck a 
reasonable balance between these three styles. 

He states as a fact that ‘“‘the music lacks character’’; that it is 
“unlikely to impress continental musicians as an outstanding ex- 
ample of contemporary Catholic church music’’. To this latter I 
reply that nobody has made such a claim—so why proceed to de- 
nounce it? And as to the music lacking character I have abundant 
evidence to the contrary from competent musicians who have a 
thorough knowledge of the work: for instance: “The music has the 
character of truthfulness, honesty and sincerity” (Dr Hans Halm, 
Director of the State Music Library, Munich). “It clothes the Altar 
Sacrament with the sound of noble polyphony and ecstatically 


blissful melody” (K. Schumann, in the Sud-deutsche Zeitung). “‘It is 
the most beautiful religious work I have ever conducted in forty 
years” (Professor Robert Heger, Bayer Staatskapellmeister). 

I hope that you will forgive these references to the expressed | 
opinions of some continental musicians, as here I am loath to plead 
in my own defence. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CATECHETICS AND LITURGY 


An Introduction to “‘A Catholic Catechism’’. Its Concepts, Usage and Aims. 
Edited by Hubert Fischer. Pp. 170. (Herder, Freiburg: Burns 
Oates. Paper wrapper. Price unstated.) 


Tuis is the translation of a German book published five years ago} 
by way of making the new German Catechism appreciated and} 
acceptable to those who would be using it. The Germans can nevet 
leave a good thing to speak for itself, and once they start explana 
tions they seldom stop till they have said everything that ca 
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possibly be said. This book is rather like that, and of course it is all on 
the highest level of authoritativeness and efficiency, but the English 
reader can’t help a feeling that it ought hardly to be necessary. 
Various authors are involved. Fr Franz Schreibmayr writes on its 
structure and also on its main theological themes. He summarizes 
the main themes well; indeed his summaries are often more con- 
crete and vivid than the actual Catechism lessons themselves, which 
lapse into generalities (compare for instance pp. 94-5 of this book 
with the actual lesson 46 of the Catechism). Dr Hubert Fischer’s 
own chapter defends the adopting of the school-lesson format, 
instead of the conventional catechism-form; his defence is valid 
enough for a school-book, but a national catechism ought surely to 
be something more basic than any school-book. Alois Heller contri- 
butes a chapter on “‘introducing the Catechism to catechists’’, that 
is, to the more suspicious and conservative kind of clergy or teachers 
in Germany; he recommends small discussion-groups for them—a 
good idea which could be used in England too, our usual teachers’ 
conference being more like a parliament than a workshop. Two 
further chapters are by Albert Burkart and Fr Schreibmayr, explain- 
ing rather laboriously the general plan behind the pictures in the 
German Catechism, which many people find so unbeautiful; but 
the pictures have plenty of meaning, of course, and a brief para- 
graph of excellent commentary is provided here on each one. The 
most practical chapters, however, are those by Dr Klemens Tilmann, 
who writes on “‘the place of the Catechism in Religious Instruction” 
and gives Ten Rules for using it (this sounds alarming, but “Rules” 

is only German for “‘Hints’’). He also gives a full-length model in- 
} struction based on an average Catechism chapter, the one about 
why God permits suffering. He is quite clear that the Catechism is 
only a means to an end: the teacher’s business is not to teach the 
Catechism, but to teach “the mighty works of God” that the Cate- 
chism is all about. From the pupil’s standpoint, Dr Tilmann re- 
gards the Catechism as mainly a book for revision-purposes; they 
} ought to refrain from reading the lesson beforehand (this with a 

| book they are using over years, I ask you!). Dr Tilmann’s counsels 
‘} are all very good, he is all for flexible treatment, he dots every i and 
| crosses every t for the benefit of the duller kind of teacher, but the 
net result of it all is to make the reader wonder whether the Cate- 
chism itself is really going to be an asset or a liability. 

Those who think (as the present writer thinks) that the Germans 
made a mistake when they decided to identify their national 
catechism with a school-book will not be converted by reading the 
volume under consideration. For them, the German Catechism, in 
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spite of its merits when considered as a reaction against nineteenth- 
century catechisms, remains essentially a school textbook and a 
rather ponderous and flat-footed and impersonal one. Nevertheless 
a number of schools in this country seem to be using it, faute de 
mieux, and for teachers thus concerned this Introduction will be illum- 
inating, and some of the chapters of real practical help. Perhaps this 
applies especially to priests, whose pedagogical acquirements may 
be slender. Indeed one feels that Dr Fischer’s team of writers have 
priest-readers primarily in view, for in Germany it is chiefly priests 
who have to do the catechizing in schools. 
F. H. D. 


Telling the Good News. By F. H. Drinkwater. (Macmillan & Co. 225.) 


No one in England today is as well qualified to speak on catéchetics 
as Canon Drinkwater. Before he had donned his khaki in the First 
World War he was thinking of what was needed in this country to 
give full effect to the pedagogical implications of St Pius X’s decree 
on children’s Communion; and ever since demobilization he has 
specialized in the religious education of the young, keeping close to 
them for over thirty years as diocesan inspector, working out aids 
for the teacher, following the trends of catechetical thought in other 
countries and reflecting on the problems of catechesis in the light 
of English conditions and character. He is listened to with respect 
because of his experience and he is read with pleasure because of his 
masterly style. 

In this book, so aptly titled, are gathered his reflexions on 
religious education, most of which have appeared in The Sower 
during the last ten years. He is seen to be a great champion of free- 
dom, whether against over-zealous liturgists, totalitarian-minded 
officials, or catechism-grinders; for the children he wants freedom of 
movement instead of enchainment to a desk, freedom of self-ex- 
pression in dramatization and especially in prayer. One of his most 
frequent sayings is that nothing but the best is good enough for our 
children in the matter of religious teaching. In the first place, this 
raises the question of teachers, but the Canon himself sadly confesses 
that “the supply of good teachers is strictly rationed by nature”’. As 
for the tools of classroom work, textbooks are inevitably “dull and 
dreary”, whilst the catechism, as we know it, is “a regrettable 
necessity or even a handicap”. And yet Canon Drinkwater is far 
from being negative; he would suggest ways of helping the lazy- 
minded teacher (not necessarily lazy) to become good and the good 
much better. He does not merely wage war on the bad users of the 
catechism, but tells what a catechism should be and how it should 
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be used. In arguing his case he sometimes exaggerates or goes against 
what we have all taken for granted, which makes his book all the 
more interesting and challenging. 

Priests will find it particularly thought-provoking. He knows the 
training they have received, the habit of mind they develop, the 
welter of forms and formalities they have to deal with (“How the 
city clergy ever get any time for meals and sleep is a mystery”) and 
he has much to say about their deficiencies, needs and practices, 
besides the two essays, “Should Priests Know How To Teach?” and 
“Chaplains for Secondary Modern Schools.” They may object to 
some of his remarks, but rarely will they find him mistaken and 
never uncharitable. In the opinion of this reviewer priests would 
draw more benefit than anyone else from reading these interesting 
and stimulating reflexions. 


F. SoMERVILLE, S.J. 


The Faith Explained. By the Rev. Leo J. Trese. 564 pp. (Chapman. 
27s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a collection of six booklets written for the American Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, for use primarily in its discussion 
groups. Fr Trese writes for all who seek to know more about the 
faith and in particular for those who are called upon to teach it. 
His clear and economical English bears his profound thoughts 
smoothly along, enlivened by many ripples of humour, colourful 
transatlantic idioms and apt illustrations. 

He deals briefly with all the main points of doctrine, dividing his 
book into three parts. In the first he deals with the articles of the 
Creed in order and treats of the great mysteries with characteristic 
lucidity. He shirks no problem. Indeed it might have been better had 
he shirked a few rather than deal with them too briefly and not quite 
adequately. He treats particularly well the much-neglected virtues 
and the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost, showing their practical 
bearing on modern life. 

In the second part he deals with the commandments and in the 
third with the sacraments and prayer. In these two parts he spreads 
his shoulders more and talks (almost chats) with the ease and pas- 
toral experience of a parish priest. Indeed he has much to say on 
pastoral theology which will be of great interest both to priests and 
layfolk. Only very little of what he says applies exclusively to 
America. More careful editing however would have inserted a foot- 
note to indicate that the laws for fasting and abstinence which he 
lists do not apply in Great Britain. 

His book suffers from being designed to run in harness with the 
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Baltimore Catechism. It must follow the traditional order, present 
the faith as a philosophy of life and a system of theology rather than 
an encounter with the living Christ in the Church. He is inclined to 
use Sacred Scripture (and that all too rarely) as an arsenal of texts 
available for use when necessary. We need to imitate more the 
kerygma of the apostles and present Christ to the world. 

Since this is a collection of six booklets written in different 
periods, it is bound to be uneven. The author was obviously allowed 
more space for his moral and pastoral theology than his dogmatic; 
hence only two pages are given to the authority of the Church and 
the Pope and twelve to Confirmation; five to our Blessed Lady and 
thirty-five to Penance. The Assumption, the Immaculate Conception 
and the Petrine texts, for instance, each receive little more than a 
paragraph. If there were an index (and there should be in such a 
work) I do not think the words “‘Pope” and “‘infallible” would occur 
and “Immaculate” would be found only as the name of a feast. 

But these are the shortcomings of a most readable and useful 
book. Fr Trese is a past-master in popular presentation of theology 
and anything he writes must be a joy to all who read it, whether they 
seek to revise what they once learnt or look for help in the teaching 
of others. 

E. K. T. 


Eucharistiekatechese und Liturgische Erneuerung. By Henry Fischer. Intro- 


duction by J. A. Jungmann, s.j. 237 pp. (Patmos-Verlag, 
Diisseldorf, 1959.) 


THE aim of this work is to investigate the practical effect that the 
ideals of the Liturgical Movement have had in Germany upon 
“eucharistic catechesis’’, i.e. the formal preparation of children for 
first Communion. The author bases this investigation on a compre- 
hensive survey of catechetical literature from 1905 (the year of 
Pius X’s decree on frequent Communion) to the outbreak of war in 
1939, and proves conclusively that it was only through the Litur- 
gical Movement that eucharistic catechesis was properly integrated 
into the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice. The centuries-old 
dichotomy—Mass and Communion—is fast disappearing, and Com- 
munion is at last being understood in its rightful context as the meal 
of the sacrifice, as an integral part of Mass, the fruit of the sacrifice, a 
real and full participation in the Mass. 

It is the business of the new catechetic to instil this proper under- 
standing of Communion into the minds of our children right from 
the start. 
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If children are to fit organically into Christian life, their 
preparation for Holy Communion ought to lead gradually to 
an understanding of the Mass and to proper participation in it; 
for the life of the Eucharist will remain healthy only if it is rooted 
in a genuinely liturgical life (Handing on the Faith, J. A. Jung- 
mann (Herder, 1959), p. 329). 


The author makes his own these words of E. Hoffman: 






There is no such thing as a childish conception of the Mass 
which must later on give place to a grown-up conception of it. 
There are merely childish forms of the one, full, profound under- 
standing of the Mass. I am not permitted where the Mass is con- 
cerned to sow in children the seeds of any other approach and 
conception than that which must flourish in adults and in the 
community (p. 210) 

























It makes enthralling reading to see how these notions have 
gradually taken shape in catechetical literature since 1905, and it isa 
great pity that the author does not extend his enquiry beyond 1939. 
Itis only since 1945 that the full impact of the Liturgical Movement 
has made itself felt in the realm of catechetics, and a continuation of 
the survey up to the present day would have served as a useful pre- 
amble to his discussion of the catechetic of the future. 


Liturgie et Contemplation. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. 98 pp. 
(Desclée de Brouwer, 1959.) 
Sacramental Prayer. By Conrad Pepler, o.P. viii + 148 pp. (Blooms- 


the bury Publishing Co. 1os. gd.) 


THERE is a pseudo-liturgical spirit abroad which if left unchecked 
can do a great deal of harm. It arises from a well-intentioned zeal 
for liturgical prayer, but in fact misunderstands the relationship that 
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in | ists, or ought to exist, between personal and liturgical prayer. 
an Liturgical prayer, it is said, is social and objective; non-liturgical 


prayer is personal and subjective, probably egocentric, and there- 


ted Co 

fore vastly inferior. In fact, of course, to contrast personal and 
ois. ed ; ; : : . 
al liturgical prayer in this way is altogether misleading. As Pinsk put it 
eal |? well (in Schritte zur Mitte, p. 141), the essential characteristic of 


Catholic piety is that it is never entirely individualistic or subjective. 
In its origin, growth and full flowering it is completely integrated 
into the Corpus Christi Mysticum. 

The two books under review make this point very well, and 
serve as a timely corrective to the pseudo-liturgical trend. In Liturgie 
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et Contemplation the authors are concerned to show how participa- 
tion in the Church’s liturgical life cannot be other than personal, 
The liturgy is not just external worship, it is an expression of the 
Church’s inner contemplative life, and what is true of the Body is 
true also of the members. The more contemplative we are, the more 
in tune we are with the Church’s inner life, and hence the more 
open we are to receiving Christ’s grace and the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. Liturgy, in turn, leads to contemplation. Thus contem- 
plation remains the normal way of perfection. It is not something 
which had its place in a more reflective age but which today has lost 
its usefulness. On the contrary, the great need of our times is to 
“bring contemplation into the streets”. 

Sacramental Prayer tackles the same problem, but in a way which, 
for the average Christian, will be found more practical. One of the 
charms of the book is its simplicity of expression. The current trends 
in our theology de Ecclesia are here presented to the layman in terms 
which he will readily understand, and illustrated by a wealth of 
examples drawn from the author’s wide reading and catholic 
interests. To quote in his own favour one of his many memorable 
expressions, he has made “all things to dance in rhythm”. 

H. E. W. 


La Messe et le Peuple aujourd’hui. By Paul Barrau. 286 pp. (Le 
Editions Ouvriéres, Paris. N. Fr. 6.90.) 


Tus highly interesting book discusses frankly and realistically the 
attitude towards the Mass of working-class Catholics in France to 
day. Not, be it noted, that of the whole working class, for a lament- 
able proportion of these ignore the Mass altogether; nor even of the 
average among those who still do go to Mass, but of a very special 
group among these, namely, the “militants” of Catholic Action. 
They form a valuable source of information because, as dedicated 
and active Catholics, they have a greater interest in the Mass than 
the others, are accessible to their chaplains, and better able to ex 
press themselves. A detailed questionnaire was sent out to many, and 
others were interviewed by their chaplains at meetings, days o 
recollection and retreats. The results of all these enquiries wert 
classified and studied, and the conclusions drawn from them are the 
basis of this book. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the deep faith and burning 
zeal of these militants among the working classes. The numerow 
quotations from their replies show them to be men and women of 
uncompromising sincerity, striving after high ideals of charity and 
justice, devastatingly honest in their criticisms of their own short 
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comings, but also of the difficulties they encounter by reason of the 





a= 
al, } present form and circumstances of the Mass. If these keen Catholics 
he | find so many obstacles in the way of their understanding, what must 





be the state of affairs among the rank and file? 

As militants they are fully aware that the Mass, which is the 
central act of Catholic worship, ought to be the inspiration of their 
daily lives. It is manifest that they do try very hard to derive what 
they can from it, and to relate it to their lives. But what they say 
makes it equally clear that for the most part their grasp of the nature 
and content of the Mass is very superficial, and they hardly know 
what to make of what they see and hear when they go to church. 
What they find there seems to be so utterly irrelevant, almost com- 
pletely divorced from their normal world. Working-class people are 
not accustomed to abstract thought and do not take kindly to it. 
Their minds work in terms of the concrete, the job to be done, the 
meal to be eaten, the game to be watched, the person to be talked to. 
They are familiar, for example, with meetings wherein those present 
manifest their common interest in the proceedings, and at which a 
speaker addresses them intelligibly. They find nothing like that at 
Mass. There may be a lot of people, but they do not seem to be a 
community for they do not behave as such. They are just individuals 
simultaneously present, each immersed in his own missal or devo- 
tions, or perhaps in nothing at all. The priest who is supposed to 
preside over this “meeting” is usually too far away to be easily 
visible; he seems to ignore everybody by turning his back on them; 
often he cannot be heard at all, but even when he is audible what 
_| he says is unintelligible because it is in Latin. The rites and cere- 
monies which he performs presumably have some meaning, but they 
are such that they do not imply anything to working-class folk. The 
-_. | symbols and conventions familiar in their own world find no place 
:| here; worship seems to have nothing to do with their daily lives, 
and offers to them nothing except an impression of some kind of 
pageantry preserved, like a museum-piece, from a bygone age and 
of interest only to the cultured. 

Having set forth these and many other difficulties voiced by the 
militants, the author goes on to examine what can be done about 
them. He devotes a thought-provoking chapter to liturgical reforms, 
showing the value of those achieved already, and the need for 
further reforms; his assessment of the probability of these is encour- 
aging. From the replies received he shows, also, that the militants’ 
are much helped when the Mass they attend is communally cele- 
brated, with the people answering their parts, with suitable ver- 
.) tacular hymns and leadership from a commentator. 
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Next follows a series of explanations of the Mass, each based on 
some aspect of it which may be expected to appeal to working-clasg 
people; they are very well done in vivid style, and could be most 
useful to priests here as sources for their own Mass instructions 
Finally the author links up these teachings with the circumstances of 
French working-class life. It is at this point, especially, that considers) 
able adaptations would have to be made by anyone desiring to 
this material in England, since the outlook and circumstances of our! 
own working-class people are very different from those obtaining in= 
France. Extracts from speeches by Pope Pius XII and the present? 
Holy Father, and short essays on some points connected with the 
liturgy form appendices to this lively and stimulating book. 

Cuiirrorp HowELt, s.j. 


Children’s Bible. By W. Hillmann, o.¥.m. Illustrations by:.Johanne 
Griger. Pp. 96. (Burns Oates. 1os. 6d.) 
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Tuis German production can be heartily recommended as a present & 
for small children, say fours to sevens (hardly fours to tens, ag) 
claimed by the publishers). It covers the whole story, Creation to 
Second Coming. Occasionally, of course, one might criticize the selecs 
tion: we could well have dispensed with Tower of Babel and Sacris 


fice of Isaac, in exchange for Melchisedech and Paschal Supper, 4 
the Manna. The pictures, often in several colours, gay as posters, a 
striking and likely to satisfy the child-eye. They are of the s 
school as those in the German Catechism, but more vigorous a 
less grotesque, and more in place here. 


F. H. D. 
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A CORRECTION 


Dr McReavy writes: : 

In the issue of December 1960, p. 745, line 5, a mental aberration F: 
led me to assert that the fast formerly attached to the eve of they 
Assumption had been transferred “‘to the eve of All Saints”. I ; 
should, of course, have written: “to the eve of the Immaculate Comi™ 
ception’’. I trust that no too trustful reader was misled. 
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